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Xf  I  might  give  a  ihori  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  /ate.  If  he  revolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  predpiee 
of  tdXing  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  thef 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  If  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Du  Fom. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Congress  met  at  Washington  on  Monday,  and  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
once  showed  that  it  “meant  fight,”  by  choosing  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  a  very  strong  party  man,  Mr. 
Ilandal],  of  Pennsylvania.  Both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  appointed  Committees  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  recent  elections,  the  former  in  the  Repub¬ 
lican,  the  latter  in  the  Democratic  interest.  It  is 
rumoured  that  the  Senate  “  means  fight  ”  also,  and  will 
actually  depose  Mr.  Perry  from  the  Presidency  of  the 
Chamber,  in  order  to  replace  him  by  Mr.  Blaine,  who  is 
a  politician  as  unscrupulous  as  he  is  able  and  daring 
beyond  example  among  the  present  generation  of  public 
men  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Blaine  is  a  man  whose 
masterful  will  exerted  in  the  supposed  interests  of  his 
party,  and  in  defiance  of  equity  and  legality,  might  well 
plunge  his  country  into  revolution  or  civil  war.  j 


The  “  Electoral  Colleges  ”  met  in  all  the  States  of 
the  American  Union  on  Wednesday,  and  voted  for  the 
President  and  Vice-President.  Mr.  Tilden  had  184  un¬ 
disputed  votes;  from  the  three  Southern  States  of 
which  the  returns  were  so  long  delayed  there  were 
double  sets  of  electors,  but  those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hayes 
had  the  regular  certificates.  Both  sets  of  electors 
voted,  however ;  and  probably,  when  Congress  counts 
the  votes  two  months  hence,  the  Democratic  majority 
will  claim  the  admission  of  the  Democratic  electors,  or, 
failing  that,  the  exclusion  of  the  votes  of  the  three 
States.  The  Republicans  might  be  expected  to  oppose 
this  on  the  ground  that  the  votes  can  only  be  counted 
“  ministerially,”  but  that  it  happens  that  there  are  also 
two  sets  of  electors  in  Oregon,  and  that  the  Democratic 
electors  have  in  this  case  the  proper  certificates.  Nothing 
can  now  be  done  with  the  votes  cast  by  ballot  until  they 
are  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  February  ; 
and  unless  he  agrees  to  throw  out  or  change  the  votes 
from  Oregon,  on  the  motion  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Tilden 
must  be  declared  elected.  If  that  right,  however,  bo 
conceded  to  the  Senate,  it  cannot  be  refused  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  would  reject  the  votes 
from  Florida  and  Louisiana.  There  would  then  be  an 
absolute  majority  for  no  candidate,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  elect  the  new  President. 


as  were  unquestionably  and  strongly  held  by  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  Russell  in  1862,  and  to  arrange 
with  the  Porte  for  the  concession  to  the  Hellenic  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  all  that  may  be  found  reasonable.”  In  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  opinion  it  is  reasonable  that  they  should 
be  made  over  to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  The  esta¬ 
blishment  of  an  independent  Greek  State  has  not  re¬ 
alised  all  the  sanguine  expectations  of  fifty  years  ago, 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  shows,  by  statistics  of  population,  trade, 
and  education,  that  under  its  present  system  Greece 
has  made  substantial  progress,  and  he  maintains  that 
part  of  such  failure  as  there  has  been  is  due  to  the 
limited  size  of  the  Greek  territory.  Had  Canning  lived, 
and  been  able  to  carry  out  his  policy,  that  territory 
would  have  been  less  restricted,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
suggests  whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  take  the 
present  opportunity  of  enlarging  it.  He  successfully 
demonstrates  that  the  addition  of  the  Hellenic  Provinces 
to  Greece  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  provinces,  and 
also  for  the  good  of  Greece  ;  in  fact,  he  proves  everything 
essential  to  his  case,  except  that  the  Greeks  under 
Turkish  sway  have  not  revolted.  They  have  not  re¬ 
volted,  but  they  and  their  kinsmen  in  Athens  are  watch¬ 
ing  their  opportunity,  and  if  it  is  within  the  power  of  the 
Conference,  it  would  surely  be  its  wisdom  to  save  them 
this  last  proof  of  their  title  to  consideration. 


Mr.  Bright  seldom  makes  a  speech  without  enriching 
our  political  literature  with  some  happy  phrases.  Such 
in  his  speech  at  Birmingham  on  Monday  was  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  “hearty  unwisdom”  of  Lord  Salisbury’s 
home  policy,  and  his  saying  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  that 
“  he  may  be  a  great  actor,  but  somehow  or  other  he 
seems  to  me  as  if  he  always  played  rather  to  the 
galleries.”  But  we  doubt  whether  the  arguments  by 
which  he  sought  to  justify  his  ridicule  of  the  fear  of 
Russia  have  convinced  anybody  not  convinced  before. 
Few  people  will  attach  much  weight  as  a  practical 
consideration  to  the  statement  that  the  Straits  of  the 
Bosphorus  are  “  straits  not  made  by  Turkey,  or  made 
by  England,  but  made  by  Nature,  and  intended,  of 
course,  to  be  a  passage  open  to  all  the  world  between 
these  two  great  seas.”  We  cannot  admit  the  intentions 
of  Nature  in  international  arbitration ;  they  are  not 
evidence.  Nor  is  it  at  all  obvious  that  we  might  as 
soon  object  to  the  fleet  of  Italy,  or  France,  or  Spain,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  as  to  the  fleet  of  Russia.  There  is 
so  much  to  be  said  in  reason  against  excessive  dread  of 
Russia,  that  it  is  a  pity  Mr.  Bright  should  lend  the 
authority  of  his  name  to  outrageous  paradoxes. 


In  his  article  in  the  Contemporary  Beview,  on  “  the 

Hellenic  Factor  in  the  Eastern  Problem,”  Mr.  Glad-  Mr.  Lowther,  the  Under- Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
stone  shows  cause  for  desiring  that  “  the  opportunity  has  sounded  a  note  of  alarm  upon  the  question  or  the 
of  the  present  crisis  should  be  used,  after  meeting  its  group  of  questions  which  are  rising  into  pronainence  in 
primary  necessities,  to  act  more  broadly  on  ideas  such  South  Africa.  Addressing  a  meeting  at  Carlisle  some 
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days  ago,  he  confessed  that  there  was  mncli  ground  for 
anxiety  both  in  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  States  and  in 
the  a^tation  among  tho  natives.  He  expressed  a  hope 
that  Sir  Bartlo  Frere,  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  in  Natal,  would 
be  able  to  promote  peace,  but  evidently  his  hopes  were 
not  nnchequered  by  doubts.  It  is  too  clear  that  the 
Boers  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  do  not  intend  to  co- 
^erate  in  any  common  native  policy  with  tho  English 
Cfolonial  Government,  and  that  tho  aggressions  of  Pre¬ 
sident  Burgers  upon  the  Kaffirs  will  bo  continued  and 
aggravated.  Those  who  know  South  Africa  best  are  the 
most  seriously  alarmed  by  these  threatening  movements, 
which  produce,  by  the  force  of  reaction,  a  dangerous 
excitement  upon  the  Kaffrarian  borderland.  The  effect 
of  the  panic  in  this  quarter  is  described  as  deplorable 
and  disastrous.  Wealfhy  farmers  and  pastoral  tenants 
are  giving  up  their  holdings,  and  sacrificing  their  pro¬ 
perty  in  their  impatient  flight  for  protection  to  the  towns 
and  settled  districts.  The  work  of  colonisation  in  South 
Africa  has  been  thrown  back  probably  for  years  by  this 
panic. 


In  addressing  tho  electors  of  Liskeard  on  Wednesday, 
Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  used  very  strong  language  about 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Guildhall  speech.  “  A  more  ne¬ 
farious  deed,”  ho  said,  “  was  never  done  by  any  states¬ 
man.  To  call  it  an  act  of  infamy  was  not  too  strong.” 
This  is  plain  speaking,  but  nobody  can  say  that  it  is 
unjustifiable.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  electors  of 
Liskeard  will  give  Mr.  Courtney  an  opportunity  of 
criticising  the  policy  of  tho  Government  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Liskeard  has  an  honourable 
tradition  to  maintain,  and  it  could  not  get  a  can¬ 
didate  better  fitted  to  maintain  it  than  Mr.  Courtney. 
If  signed  articles  were  the  practice  in  English 
journalism,  Mr.  Courtney’s  name  would  bo  one  of  the 
best  known  in  Europe.  There  is  likely,  however,  we 
understand,  to  be  a  keen  contest  for  Liskeard,  although 
Mr.  Courtney  lost  the  seat  at  last  election  by  only  five 
votes  against  Mr.  Horsman  ;  for  Mr.  Sterling,  the  other 
candidate,  also  a  Liberal,  is  supported  by  the  Trevelyan 
influence.  This  influence  is  naturally  considerable  in 
the  borough,  but  we  doubt  whether  it  is  strong  enough 
to  defeat  the  traditional  pride  of  the  electors  in  being 
represented  by  a  distinguished  man. 


The  triumph  of  the  School  Board  candidates  went  so 
far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations,  that  it  has 
not  yet  ceased  to  be  a  matter  for  congratulation.  The 
success  of  the  lady  candidates  is  particularly  gratifying ; 
all  the  four — Miss  Helen  Taylor,  Mrs.  Westlake,  Miss 
Miller,  and  Mrs.  Surr — have  gone  in  by  safe  majorities, 
Mrs.  Westlake  heading  the  poll  in  Marylebone.  The 
School  Board,  in  fact,  has  been  almost  too  successful ; 
however,  prayers  will  probably  be  made  that  its  horn  be 
not  too  much  exalted,  which  may  preserve  it  from  the 
evils  of  over  prosperity.  One  is  disposed  to  regard  it  as 
a  Liberal  victory ;  but  after  all,  it  may  perhaps  be 
claimed  by  the  Conservatives,  for  is  not  the  School 
Board  an  established  institution  ? 


The  German  population  of  the  United  States  having 
cast  a  decisive  vote  at  the  first  election  of  President 
Lincoln,  and  supported  the  Union  and  Emancipation 
cause  ever  since,  its  attitude  during  the  recent  Presiden¬ 
tial  campaign  has  awakened  much  interest.  The  best 
leaders  of  the  German  element  have,  this  time  too,  stood 
to  tho  Republican  party.  A  section  of  the  German 
citizens,  no  doubt,  voted  for  the  Democratic  candidate, 


not  a  few  Germans  voted  for  the  Tilden  ticket.  But 
it  is  reckoned  that  at  Chicago  scarcely  one-third  of  the 
German  inhabitants  were  found  on  that  side,  whilst 
at  Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Louis,  where  there 
is  a  powerful  German  element,  the  overwhelming  mass 


of  the  electors  of  that  nationality  went  for  Hayes.  At 
St.  Louis,  the  Republicans  even  gained  the  victory  merely 
through  this  German  aid.  In  California,  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  the  large  majority  of  Germans 
voted  in  the  Republican  interest.  As  a  rule,  the  Teutonic 
population  of  the  United  States  is  dead  against  so-called 
“  States’  Rights,”  which  it  regards  as  the  source  of  all 
centrifugal,  and  eventually  reactionary  or  even  seces¬ 
sionist,  tendencies.  It  is  also  a  firm  supporter  of  an 
anti-Romanist  policy.  Tho  Democratic  party  is  looked 
upon  by  the  Germans  as  being  open  to  a  charge  both  of 
favouring  a  dangerous  States’  Rights  doctrine,  and  of 
showing  undue  tenderness  to  the  Romanist  Propaganda. 
Only  the  deep  indignation  felt  at  the  instances  of  official 
corruption  within  the  Republican  ranks  has  alienated 
some  of  the  Germans,  for  a  time,  from  their  former 
allegiance. 

The  Peruvians,  it  is  announced,  have  at  length  made 
a  great  concession  to  farmers  and  others,  who  bu^  and 
make  use  of  guano.  This  concession  is  that  of  simply 
acting  uprightly  in  the  mode  of  selling  this  manure. 
That  a  policy  of  honesty  should  be  the  last  to  be  adopted 
is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  precise  nature  of  tho 
commerce  in  which  the  Peruvians  have  been  engaged  now 
these  thirty  years  and  more.  What  could  anybody  expect 
from  a  people  who  lived  on  the  sale  of  animal  excreta,  who 
to  become  rich  neglected  the  cultivation  of  their  soil,  sold 
their  manure,  and  sold  it  dishonestly?  However,  all 
that  is  over  now,  and  English  agriculturists  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  they  will  not  henceforth,  in  buying  guano 
from  Peru,  be  required  to  pay  for  sand-stones  and  other 
dead  and  deadening  substances  in  paying  for  their 
guano.  The  guano  of  the  future  is  to  be  sold  for  what 
it  is  worth,  and  not  for  what  it  merely  looks  to 
be  worth.  There  is  to  bo  no  more  fraud,  and 
Peruvian  dung  is  to  come  into  the  English  mar¬ 
ket  without  being  adulterated.  Let  us  congratu¬ 
late  tho  Peruvian  Government  that  after  being 
found  out  it  condescends  with  great  grace  to  give 
up  tho  practice  of  earning  a  living  by  selling  adul¬ 
terated  manure.  After  this,  London  vendors  of  milk  will 
perhaps  get  ashamed  of  themselves,  and  give  up  resort¬ 
ing  to  the  iron-tailed  cow.  Even  the  Stock  Exchange 
may  perchance  condescend  to  look  to  its  ways,  and  wo 
may  even  live  to  see  the  day  when  a  similar  concession 
shall  be  made  by  all  orders  of  men  who  practise  fraud 
and ‘deceit  on  their  neighbours.  Now  that  Peru  has 

Promised  to  give  up  its  evil  wavs  and  turn  moderately 
onest,  will  not  spiritualists,  fashionable  doctors,  and 
all  other  kinds  and  forms  of  adulterators  and  liars,  out 
of  pure  remorse,  go  and  do  likewise? 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  predict  the  art  value  of 
the  imperial  statue  which  is  to  commemorate  the  big 
show  at  Delhi ;  but  of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  that 
it  will  be  one  of  the  most  curious  pieces  of  work  in  the 
world.  Round  the  base  of  the  statue  there  will  be 
sculptures  symbolising  the  suppression  of  the  Thugs,  of 
human  sacrifices,  and  of  infant  murder  ;  the  introduction 
of  railways,  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  of  the  printing 
press  ;  and  in  general,  “  the  spread  of  education,  learn¬ 
ing,  and  science,”  as  a  writer  in  the  Times  puts  it.  It 
will  be  edifying  to  see  how  the  sculptor  will  execute  the 
Thug  portion  of  his  business.  Will  he  represent  a  Thug  in 
the  exercise  of  his  unhallowed  calling  ?  Some  time  ago, 
there  was  in  the  central  jail  of  Jubbulpore  a  rascally 
old  Thug  who  would  oblige  visitors  by  explaining,  with 
a  twisted  handkerchief,  and  on  tho  necks  of  the  said 
visitors,  how  his  comrades  did  their  strangling  in  the 
good  old  times.  If  he  be  alive  still,  he  mav  answer  well 
as  a  model.  But  the  artistic  treatment  oi  a  locomotive 
and  telegraph  poles  may  likely  turn  out  a  more  for¬ 
midable  difficulty  than  that  of  the  Thug.  The  printing 
press  difficulty  might  be  got  over  by  leaving  it 
out  altogether,  especially  as  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  founders  of  the  oldest,  and  till  lately  tho  leading, 
Indian  journal  (the  Friend)  were  obliged  to  take  refuge 
with  their  printing  press  in  the  Danish  settlement  of 
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Serampoi'e  (near  Calcutta),  the  Governor- General  of 
the  day  objecting  to  so  newfangled  and  dangerous  a 
thing  as  a  newspaper  press  in  a  country  like  India.  No 
doubt  the  fact  that,  next  to  the  English  press,  the  Indian 
is  the  most  free,  if  not  exactly  the  wisest,  on  the  earth, 
shows  that  India  has  advanced  considerably  since  then ; 
but  the  nature  of  her  progress,  and  the  kind  of  work 
which  a  Viceroy  of  Lord  Lytton’s  temperament  and 
genius  is,  in  these  days,  called  upon  to  accomplish,  will 
be  ?ost  sight  of  if  the  Delhi  durbar  is  to  be  only  as  an 
occ&eion  for  proclaiming  a  title,  authorising  extra  guns 
for  native  princes,  and  sprinkling  C.S.I.’s  over  the  land. 


Mr.  Albert  Grant  has  a  higher  appreciation  of  what 
the  qualification  of  a  magistrate  should  be  than  the 
Home  Secretary,  although  the  latter  for  years  acted 
not  only  as  a  magistrate  but  as  chairman  of  a  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions.  Mr.  Cross  thinks  that  all  that  is 
wanted  is  a  “  great  deal  of  sound  common  sense.”  Surely 
Mr.  Albert  Grant  is  not  devoid  of  that  quality,  which, 
moreover,  according  to  the  Home  Secretary,  is  acquired 
by  persons  “  spending  years  of  active  employment  in 
building  up  their  own  fortunes.”  Mr.  Grant  has  spent 
years  in  active  employment,  and  has  doubtless  amassed 
a  fine  fortune.  He  therefore  possesses  all  that  is  wanted 
to  qualify  him  to  administer  justice  to  his  fellow-men. 
Mr.  Grant  is  also  a  very  clever  man  ;  the  acumen  an  d 
ability  with  which  he  defended  himself  in  a  recent  action 
in  one  of  the  law  courts  elicited  the  general  opinion  that 
he  lost  nothing,  if  he  did  not  actually  gain,  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  withdrawal  of  the  eminent  counsel  he  had  re¬ 
tained  to  represent  him.  Still  Mr.  Grant  thinks  he  is 
unfit  to  be  a  magistrate,  and  to  take  active  part  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  So  he  has  sought  and  ob¬ 
tained  admission  to  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  where  he 
proposes  to  qualify  himself  as  a  barrister.  In  these 
days  the  qualification  of  a  barrister  is  not  attainable  as 
it  was  up  to  quite  a  recent  date,  by  merely  “  keeping 
terms  ”  and  eating  dinners.  It  involves  a  close  study  of 
law,  as  was  shown  by  the  feict  that  at  the  last  examina¬ 
tion  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  candidates  were  plucked. 
Mr.  Grant’s  conscientiousness  is  to  be  commended,  and 
the  Home  Secretary  will  do  well  to  modify  the  views  he 
expressed  in  Parliament  in  J une  last.  When  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  is  entrusted  ,  to  those  only  who  are 
made  fit  for  it  by  training,  then  a  correspondence  such 
as  passed  lately  between  the  Hon.  Henry  Thynne  and 
Lora  Cork  will  be  impossible. 


Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Cross,  within  three  weeks  of 
the  date  when  he  defended  the  unpaid  system  of  magis¬ 
tracy,  and  contended  that  “  common  sense  ”  was  a  suf¬ 
ficient  qualification,  gave  a  complete  contradiction  to  the 
absurdity.  In  a  discussion  upon  the  election  of  coroners, 
he  admitted  that  a  coroner  ought  to  be  a  man  with  a 
special  qualification  for  the  office  ;  that  an  inquest  being 
a  judicial  enquiry  the  person  presiding  at  it  on^ht  to 
have  received  the  training  of  a  lawyer,  to  be  practised  in 
weighing  evidence,  and  drawing  the  truth  from  witnesses, 
so  t^t  he  might  guide  the  jury  to  a  right  conclusion. 
If  it  is  necessary,  as  we  admit  it  is,  that  coroners  should 
be  lawyers,  how  much  more  necessary  it  is  we  should 
have  trained  lawyers  only  as  magistrates  ?  A  coroner’s 
court,  although  it  may  sometimes  involve  weighty 
interests,  is  not  a  final  tribunal;  and  a  coroner’s 
jurisdiction  is  very  limited.  But  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
with  their  ever-increasing  summary  jurisdiction,  have 
greater  power  over  the  liberty  of  the  suWect  than  is  pos¬ 
sessed  even  by  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
The  latter,  in  all  matters  affecting  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  must  be  associated  with  a  jury.  Ana  yet  an 
ignorant  man,  according  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Thynne, 
without  even  the  ‘‘  possession  of  common  sense,”  receives 
the  Queen’s  Commission  to  the  high  office  of  a  Judge 
provided  only  he  has  social  and  proprietary  influence 
enough  to  be  recommended  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  writing 
from  Constantinople,  professes  to  give  the  true  story  of 


the  cause  of  the  Batak  massacre,  as  he  heard  it  from  the 
mouth  of  a  Turk.  “You  have  heard  of  the  Batak 
affair,  I  suppose  ;  of  the  slaughter  of  Bulgarians  there  ; 
and  you  have  perhaps  seen  many  official  writings  about 
it,  but  you  never  have  seen,  and  you  never  will  see,  any 
public  or  official  statement  of  the  origin  of  that  disaster. 

You  never  heard,  perhaps,  of - ;  he  had  been  a 

mollah,  and  was  a  man  whom  all  the  Muslims  of  the 
Balkan  villages  regarded  with  reverence.  Well,  the 
Bulgarians  at  Batak  took  this  man  and  buried  him  up 
to  the  waist  in  the  earth  ;  then  they  saturated  his  clothes 
and  his  beard  with  petroleum,  after  which  they  rolled 
up  a  paper  ci^rette,  forced  it  into  the  old  man’s 
month,  and  set  it  alight.  You  can  understand  the  hor¬ 
rible  end  without  my  describing  it.  You  can  understand, 
too,  what  a  vengeance  we  took.  Many  hundreds  of  lives 
went  to  pay  for  that  one.  Our  vengeance  was  cruel  and 
ferocious,  if  you  please,  but  our  ferocity  and  cruelty 
came  of  the  outrage  wo  had  suffered.”  The  obstacle  to 
the  credibility  of  the  story  is  that  if  there  had  been 
such  a  mollah,  he  would  certainly  have  been  heard  of 
before.  We  are  surprised  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazetic 
should  have  given  grave  circulation  to  such  a  corre¬ 
spondent’s  tale,  even  though  it  is  the  case  that  the  Turks 
never  make  a  parade  of  their  sufferings. 


Field-Marshal  Moltke,  at  the  banquet  given  to  him  a 
few  days  ago,  in  his  native  town  of  Parchim,  in  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected  in  his  honour, 
made  one  of  the  few  speeches  which  the  silent  warrior 
ever  uttered  in  his  long  life.  It  was  a  very  short  one. 
Moltke  said  that  thirty-seven  years  had  elapsed  since  he 
was  last  at  Parchim.  Then  Germany  was  torn  asunder 
and  oppressed ;  but  now,  the  great  country  was  ouoe 
more  united,  and  had  driven  Ixmk  into  proper  limits  the 
enemy  that,  in  those  bygone  days,  so  heavily  weighed 
upon  it.  Moltke  further  paid  a  tribute  of  thanks,  both 
to  those  who  had  fought  on  the  field  of  battle  during 
the  last  war,  and  to  those  who  had  supported  the 
national  cause  by  sacrifices  at  home.  His  own  modest 
merits,  he  said,  were  rated  far  too  highly.  The  spirit  of 
these  few  words  was  upon  the  whole  an  excellent  one ; 
only  that  the  aged  soldier  forgot  the  partial  disruption  of 
Germany  which  was  brought  about  by  the  war  of  1866. 


The  Conference  on  the  Eastern  Question,  which  met 
yesterday  in  St.  James’s  Hall,  has  been  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  good  deal  of  cheap  ridicule.  The  idea  seems 
to  be  that,  because  it  has  no  immediate  executive 
power,  it  must  therefore  be  altogether  without  influ¬ 
ence.  If  this  is  so,  there  is  something  wrong  about 
the  foundation  of  English  public  life,  and  that  pecu¬ 
liar  English  institution,  the  public  meeting,  for  which  no 
foreign  language  has  an  equivalent,  is  based  in  error. 
To  judge  from  some  of  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  upon  this  Conference,  the  expression  of  opinion  is 
a  mistake,  and  the  public  meeting  is  played  out.  Quite 
the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  St.  James’s  Hall 
Conference  is  that  it  was  called  by  men  who,  as  a  rule, 
take  no  part  in  politics.  Among  those  who  had  spoken 
before  we  went  to  press,  were  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
who  was  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Sir  George  Camp¬ 
bell,  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
Mr.  Henry  Richard,  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley,  Professor 
Bryce,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Canon  Liddon.  The 
general  drift  of  all  the  speeches  was  the  same,  ^  to 
protest  against  anything  being  done  by  England  which 
would  encourage  Turkey  in  resisting  the  demand  for 
effectual  reform,  and  against  our  refusing  to  co-operate 
with  Russia  out  of  old  jealousy,  “refusing  to  do 
right,”  as  Mr.  Bryce  put  it,  “  because  the  de^l  told  us.” 
Sir  G.  Campbell  characterised  as  “  a  diabolical  expres¬ 
sion”  Prince  Bismarck’s  advice  to  England,  that  if  we 
wished  to  carry  on  war  on  behalf  of  Turk^  against 
Russia,  it  should  be  unofficially,  as  Russia  had  done  in 
Servia.  We  suspect  that  Sir  George  does  injustice  to 
the  humourist  of  Varzin  in  taking  his  words  so  seriously. 
Prince  Bismarck  probably  meant  rather  an  ironical  thrust 
at  the  Russian  Government  than  a  friendly  hint  to  us. 
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BEASSURANCBS  OF  PEACE. 

Prince  Bismarck’s  reply  to  Herr  Richter  in  the 
German  Parliament  must  have  greatly  delighted  ^Ir. 
Thomas  Carljle.  Herr  Richter  had  presumed  to  in¬ 
struct  the  great  Chancellor  in  his  duties.  The  Russians 
have  lately  raised  their  protective  tariff  about  30  per 
cent,  by  refusing  to  accept  their  own  paper  money  at 
the  receipt  of  custom.  They  want  gold,  it  is  said,  and 
therefore  they  have  ordered  that  importers  shall  pay  duty 
either  in  gold  or  in  paper  to  twice  the  amount  of  its 
nominal  value.  Herr  Richter,  thinking  that  the  present 
was  a  convenient  opportunity  for  persuading  the  Russian 
Government  to  forego  this  exaction,  suggested  to  Prince 
Bismarck  in  open  Parliament  whether  this  was  not  so. 
To  us,  with  our  notions  of  Parliamentary  government, 
such  a  question  appears  perfectly  legitimate.  It  might 
be  judged  seasonable  or  unseasonable  for  a  private 
member  to  put  such  a  question  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  but  no  English  Minister  would  think  of  resenting 
such  a  question  as  an  impertinence.  He  might  snub  the 
private  member  as  sharply  a.s  he  judged  proper ;  he  j 
might  reprove  him  for  seeking  to  embarrass  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  ho  would  be  going  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
if  he  showed,  by  the  irritation  of  his  tone,  that  he  re¬ 
garded  the  question  as  one  that  no  member  had  any 
business  to  ask  except  in  private.  But  Prince  Bismarck 
has  another  conception  of  his  relations  to  the  German 
Parliament. 

Lovers  of  the  strong  will  and  the  high  hand  will  be 
delighted  with  the  despotically-minded  Chancellor’s 
triumph  over  the  inquisitive  member  who  had  planted 
his  irritating  question  with  such  adroitness ;  but  they 
must  not  exult  over  this  as  a  blow  and  discouragement 
to  Parliamentary  government.  The  Chancellor’s  triumph 
was  a  triumph  of  reason,  and  there  was  no  harm,  but  very 
much  the  reverse,  in  his  being  compelled  by  the  Pailia- 
-.mentary  engine  to  make  his  reasons  public.  He  rejected 
i-the  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  force 
Russia  back  from  her  increased  tariff  on  perfectly  clear 
grounds,  which  it  was  well  to  have  openly  understood. 
In  the  first  place,  he  argued  that  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  increase  wonld  help  to  open  Russian  eyes  to  the  mis¬ 
take  of  a  prohibitive  tariff.  “  I  wish,”  he  said,  “  I  could 
convince  the  St.  Petersburg  Government  that  in  aban¬ 
doning  extreme  protection  they  would  be  benefiting  not 
.  only  their  neighbours  but  themselves.  But  do  you 
really  think  they  will  listen  to  me,  whom  they  consider 
an  interested  party,  when  they  profess  to  be  convinced 
that  protection  is  the  only  policy  to  be  judiciously  ad¬ 
hered  to  by  them  ?  The  only  consolation  we  have  is  that 
the  Russians  can  hardly  go  much  farther  than  they  have 
gone,  and  that  the  excessive  protection  they  have  lately 
adopted  will  tend  to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  change.” 
In  the  second  place,  he  disapproved  of  taking  advantage 
.  of  political  embarrassment  to  force  upon  a  neighbour  a 
commercial  policy  to  which  she  was  in  principle  opposed. 

*  That  might  set  a  bad  precedent.  Herr  Richter  did  not 
propose  that  Germany  should  actually  threaten  to  back 
the  Sultan  if  Russia  did  not  lower  her  prohibitive  tariff. 
But  ho  seemed  to  think  that  without  actually  defend¬ 
ing  the  Sultan,  Germany  might  impede  the  action  of 
the  Russian  Government  in  the  East,  just  to  give 
them  to  understand  that  she  might  render  herself 
still  more  disagreeable  unless  her  interests  were  con¬ 
sulted.”  But  the  Chancellor  asked,  “  Did  it  not  occur 
to  Herr  Richter  that  the  Russians,  were  we  to  stop 
them  in  the  present  critical  juncture,  might  take  a  note 
of  it,  and  remember  our  proceedings  to  our  disadvan¬ 
tage  ?  ”  And  he  added  an  illustration  which  throws  a 
vivid  light  upon  the  folly  of  extorting  obligations  from 
a  nation  in  difficulties.  “  Just  suppose  Russia  in  1870 
had  offered  to  remain  neutral  on  condition  of  our  per¬ 
mitting  the  importation  of  diseased  cattle !  I  am  afraid, 

I  must  confess,  I  should  have  made  the  concession  if 
it  had  been  asked  at  that  particular  juncture — lama 
man  of  business  enough  to  have  done  that;  but  I  should 
have  reverted  to  sound  cattle  as  soon  as  our  embarrass¬ 
ments  were  over.” 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  admirers  of  Prince  Bismarck’s 


robust  sense  and  illuminating  flashes  of  expression  may 
rejoice  over  this  speech,  and  glorify  to  their  heart’s  con¬ 
tent  the  one  capable  man.  But  after  all,  but  for  the 
Parliament  and  the  venturous  interrogator,  we  should 
not  have  had  the  speech.  How  much  more  powerful 
the  arguments  are  than  if  they  had  been  urged  in  a 
private  despatch  to  Prince  Gortschakoff !  Sanctioned 
by  the  popular  representatives  of  Germany,  they  “  make 
for  ”  the  reform  of  the  Russian  commercial  policy  with 
the  force  of  a  whole  nation  ;  and  going  past  the  Russian 
Government,  they  sow  seeds  of  opinion  in  the  minds  of 
the  Russian  people  out  of  which  much  fruit  may  come 
at  no  distant  date.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  one 
capable  man  is  none  the  worse  for  being  called  upon  to 
state  the  grounds  of  his  policy  ;  and  what  a  safeguard 
it  is  against  incapable  rulers,  what  a  heaven-sent  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  revelation  of  the  true  King  of  Men  ! 

Prince  Bismarck’s  name  can  hardly  occur  without 
suggestingabstract  questions  regarding  forms  of  govem- 
I  ment.  But  of  course  it  is  of  much  more  immediate 
consequence  to  fathom  the  bearing  of  his  recent  utter¬ 
ances  on  the  question  of  the  hour.  The  central  topic  in 
his  Reichstag  speech  was  the  nature  of  his  relations 
with  Russia.  Prince  Bismarck’s  personal  relations  with 
the  Russian  Court  have  long  been  of  a  most  intimate 
kind,  and  there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  he 
profited  by  this  in  the  great  struggles  of  1866  and  1870 ; 
but  those  who  expected  that  he  would  repay  those 
favours  by  aiding  and  abetting  Russian  aggrandise* 
ment  south  of  the  Danube  will  find  nothing  in  his 
speech  to  justify  such  a  view.  Prince  Bismarck 
is  the  least  possible  of  a  sentimental  politician ;  he  is 
hard  and  practical,  and  the  one  thing  which  he  may  be 
trusted  to  keep  in  view  is  the  interest  of  Germany. 
This  he  made  very  clear  in  his  reply  to  Herr  Richter. 
While  he  denounced  with  something  like  ferocity  the 
politicians  who  have  been  trying  to  embroil -Germany 
with  Russia,  he  indicated  firmly  enough  that  Russia. her¬ 
self  might  cause  a  rupture  of  the  alliance.  “  Hostility 
to  Russia  is  but  too  common  with  certain  parties  in  this 
country.  With  some  it  is  a  political  and  hereditary  pre¬ 
judice;  with  others  it  is  the  result  of  religious  bias.  Let 
me  tell  these  gentlemen  that  neither  they  nor  anybody 
else  will  be  strong  enough  to  embroil  us  with  Russia — 
unless  events  bring  on  a  rupture”  What  then  is  the  kind 
of  event  that  might  produce  a  rupture  ?  This  also  Prince 
Bismarck  hinted  in  fairly  intelligible  terms.  Germany 
and  France,  he  said,  are  less  directly  concerned  in  the 
East  than  the  other  Powers,  and  his  own  opinion  was, 
that  “  the  thews  and  sinews  of  our  brave  Pomeranians 
are  too  valuable  to  endanger  while  we  have  no  im¬ 
mediate  interest  to  defend  on  the  Southern  Danube.” 
But  what  would  be  likely  to  increase  the  interest  of 
Germany  in  the  Southern  Danube  ?  “  Of  course,  were 

Herr  Richter  right  in  his  anticipations  that  the  Russian 
Government  mean  conquest,  and  are  intent  upon  ex¬ 
tending  the  action  of  their  prohibitive  tariff  to  fresh 
lands,  which  at  present  promise  us  a  profitable  trade, 
our  policy  would  have  to  be  very  considerably  modified. 
Indeed,  the  policy  of  all  Europe  would  be  changed  in 
such  a  case.  But  we  have  the  solemn  assurance  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  that  he  has  no  wish  to  annex  terri¬ 
tory,  and  wo  are  obliged  to  credit  the  words  of  a  monarch 
on  friendly  terms  with  this  country,  and  who  has  always 
kept  his  promises  to  us.” 

This  means  that  Germany  would  at  once  manifest  an 
interest  in  the  Southern  Danube  if  it  were  threatened 
with  annexation  by  Russia.  That  is  the  main  point  of 
Prince  Bismarck’s  speech,  and  it  is  most  reassuring  as 
regards  the  prospects  of  European  peace.  It  is  an  in¬ 
timation  to  Russia,  couched  in  the  most  polite  language, 
that  she  must  count  upon  opposition  and  not  support  from 
Germany  if  she  seeks  to  extend  her  frontier  south  of  the 
Danube.  She  may  rely  upon  the  heartiest  support  from 
Germany  in  any  scheme  for  the  better  government  of 
the  Turkish  Christians ;  if  she  goes  to  war  for  that 
purpose,  the  German  Chancellor  will  do  his  utmost  to 
prevent  other  Powers  from  interfering ;  but  she  must 
not  think  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  Turkey  by 
incorporating  it  with  her  own  dominions.  This  may  be 
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read  clearly  between  the  lines  of  Bismarck’s  speech  in 
the  German  Parliament.  And  the  same  idea  shines 
through  all  the  fragments  of  his  more  informal  talk 
after  a  Parliamentary  dinner  last  week.  It  is  seen  most 
clearly  in  what  he  is  reported  to  have  said  with  regard 
to  Austria.  “  Should  Austria  bo  drawn  into  the  war, 
and  should  any  danger  threaten  her  existence  as  an 
Empire,  it  would  be  Germany’s  duty  to  come  forward 
in  support  of  her  position,  and  for  the  maintenance 
generally  of  the  present  distribution  of  territory.”  We 
ask  how  could  Austria  be  drawn  into  the  war,  and  what 
could  threaten  her  existence  as  an  empire ;  and  the 
answer  is,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  take  pos- 
session  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Danube.  Perhaps  the 
German  Chancellor  wishes  to  reserve  the  future  of  the 
lower  Danube  for  Austria,  and  sees  in  that  arrangement 
the  best  means  for  obtaining  the  complete  unity  of  the 
German  empire  and  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of 
power  against  Russian  preponderance. 

Prince  Bismarck  professed  that  his  chief  object  was 
to  localise  the  war,  if  war  shotdd  be  inevitable  between 
Russia  and  Turkey.  But  all  his  remarks  tend  so  plainly 
towards  the  prevention  of  war  altogether  at  the  present 
crisis,  that  he  may  be  credited  with  having  that  as  his 
underlying  object.  He  seeks  to  keep  England  and 
Austria  neutral,  by  assuring  them  that  he  will  resist  any 
territorial  encroachment  on  the  part  of  Russia.  He 
thus  isolates  the  Porte,  and  disposes  it  to  yield  to 
reasonable  demands.  On  the  other  hand,  he  gives 
Russia  plainly  to  understand  that  the  demands  must  be 
reasonable  and  disinterested.  The  humorist  of  Varzin 
is  not  worthy  of  his  reputation  if  he  does  not  indulge  in 
a  private  chuckle  at  the  idea  of  war  breaking  out  with 
such  prospects  as  he  has  imposed  upon  the  combatants. 


THE  FRENCH  CRISIS. 


It  is  an  emphatic  testimony  to  the  paramount  im¬ 
portance  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  Eastern  Question, 
that  a  painful  and  dangerous  crisis  in  French  affairs  has 
passed  by  almost  unnoticed  by  the  world.  The  resig¬ 
nation  of  M.  Dufaure,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  might  have  been  a  turning-point  in  the 
political  history  of  France.  For  a  moment  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  Marshal- President  would  exercise 
the  initiative  which  he  has  always  claimed,  and 
would  make  a  step  forward  or  backward,  but  at 
any  rate  away  from  the  ambiguous  position  which 
he  has  occupied  since  the  retirement  of  M.  Buffet. 
Would  he  advance  towards  M.  Gambetta  and  the* 
majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  retreat  to¬ 
wards  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  the  majority  in  the 
Senate  ?  These  were  very  grave  questions,  which,  in 
other  times,  would  have  6xed  the  attention  of  Europe, 
and  strung  the  national  mind  in  France  with  the 
keenest  excitement.  But,  though  during  the  whole 
week  they  were  at  least  open  questions,  the  interest  they 
aroused  even  in  France  was  of  the  slightest,  and  in 
other  countries  was  simply  nil.*  On  Thursday  night 
it  seemed  clear  that  the  crisis  was  over,  and  that  the 
Marshal  had  not  stirred  from  the  spot  on  which  he 
”  feels  his  feet.”  Ambiguous  as  his  position  is,  he  6nds 
it  easier  to  hold  to  it  than  to  take  up  new  ground. 
Having  looked  about  him  in  vain  for  a  stepping-stone, 
right  or  left,  he  has  decided  to  remain,  if  possible,  pre¬ 
cisely  where  he  was,  and  has  entreated  his  Ministers, 
whose  resignation  he  holds,  to  help  and  countenance 
him  in  his  design.  The  Ministry  are  willing,  as  it 
appears,  to  do  this,  though  up  to  yesterday  morning 
they  had  not  yet  formally  received  their  portfolios.  The 
resistance  of  M.  Dufaure  was  most  difficult  to  overcome, 
but  he,  like  his  colleagues,  is  satisfied  to  revert  to  the 
position  from  which  he  receded  as  intolerable  a  week 
ago. 

There  is  no  constitutional  reason  why  tho  Dufaure 
Cabinet  should  not  be  reinstated  in  authority,  but  evi¬ 
dently  its  reacceptance  of  the  responsibilities  of  office  in¬ 
volves  a  serious  change  in  the  conditions  of  its  policy  and 
in  its  way  of  looking  at  political  questions.  M.  Dufaure 


was  beaten  in  the  Senate  on  Friday  week,  in  a  debate  on 
the  Amnesty  Bill,  and  he  had  previously  met  with  severe 
checks  in  the  Chamber  of  ileputies  in  the  discussions 
on  the  Military  Honours  Bill  and  on  tho  Budget  of 
Public  Worship.  The  Republican  majority  in  tho 
Lower  House  had  resolved  to  prove  to  the  Ministry  that 
•j  the  popular  convictions  on  the  subject  of  religious 
equality  could  no  longer  be  set  aside,  but  none  of  tho 
Republican  leaders  intended  to  quarrel  with  tho  Govern¬ 
ment.  On  Saturday  they  gave  M.  do  Marcero  what 
amounted  to  a  vote  of  confidence  when  ho  announced 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Ministerial  measure,  dealing  with 
the  vexed  question  of  military  honoui*8,  and  if  the 
reactionary  section  of  the  Cabinet  had  not  protested 
against  the  acceptance  of  this  there  would  have 
been  no  crisis  at  all.  But  the  Due  Decazes  and 
G^eneral  Berthaut  ranged  themselves  in  opposition  to 
M.  de  Marcere  and  M.  Leon  Say ;  and  M.  Dufaure,  oof* 
vinced  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  the  Cabinet 
together  when  its  members  were  divided  on  matters  so 
grave,  gladly  seized  the  excuse  of  tho  adverse  vote  in 
the  Senate  to  tender  his  resignation,  in  which  he  was  of 
course  followed  by  all  his  colleagues.  But,  as  the  Duo 
d’Audiffret-Pasquier  has  since  explained,  the  majority  of 
the  Senators  were  more  anxious  than  were  the 
majority  of  the  Deputies  to  condemn  and  over¬ 
throw  the  Government.  If  there  had  been  a  direct 
vote  of  confidence  M.  Dufaure  would  have  been  sup¬ 
ported,  says  the  Duke,  in  the  Senate  by  at  least  180  out 
of  300  votes.  However,  M.  Dufaure  was  determined  on 
resignation,  and  declared  that  he  was  “  personally  struck 
at  ”  in  the  senatorial  vote,  though  he  said,  without  per¬ 
haps  meaning  precisely  what  he  said,  that  the  rest  of 
the  Cabinet  need  not  follow  him  into  retirement.  Tho 
days  succeeding  M.  Dufaure’s  final  surrender  of  the 
seals  were  spent  in  negotiations  with  the  chiefs  of 
what  we  should  call  the  Moderate  Liberal  party, 
especially  the  Due  d’Audiffret-Pasquier  and  M.  Jules 
Grevy.  But  neither  of  these  statesmen  were  willing 
to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  which  should 
fulfil  the  condition  imposed  by  the  Marshal,  of  being 
certain  of  majorities,  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  That  condition  M.  Dnfaure’s 
experience  had  shown  to  be  impossible,  and  neither  tho 
Due  d’Audiffret-Pasquier  nor  M.  Grevy  could  hope  to 
be  successful  where  M.  Dufaure  and  M.  de  Marcere  had 
failed.  It  is  clear  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would 
be  less  tolerant  towards  a  d’Audiffret-Pasquier 
Cabinet,  and  the  Senate  less  tolerant  towards  a 
Grevy  Cabinet,  than  either  Chambers  have  shown 
itself  towards  the  Dufaure-De  Marcere  Cabinet.  If, 
therefore,  the  Ministers  could  be  induced  to  accept  office 
again,  there  seemed  more  chance  of  stability  than  in  any 
new  arrangement.  The  intriguers  of  the  Right  had 
indeed  persuaded  themselves  that  the  Marshal  might  be 
induced  to  throw  himself  wholly  upon  a  senatorial 
majority,  and  that  a  De  Broglie  Cabinet  was  on  the 
cards,  but  the  Marshal  appears  to  have  given  satis¬ 
factory  assurances  that  he  would  not  break  with 
the  popular  Chamber.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
not  yet  persuaded  himself  to  lean  directly  upon  a 
Cabinet  having  the  support  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  his  reluctance  to  do  this  precludes  the  present  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  Cabinet  of  representative  Republican 
leaders  like  M.  Jules  Simon  and  M.  Gambetta.  It  is 
believed  that  M.  Gambetta  would  prefer  to  let  tho  pear 
ripen  a  little  longer  before  plucking  it,  and  that  M.  J ules 
Simon’s  earlier  entrance  into  the  Cabinet  would  not  be 
altogether  agreeable  to  the  true  heads  of  the  Left. 

At  any  rate,  since  the  Marshal  shrinks  from  a  Gam¬ 
betta  Ministry,  and  is  too  loyal  to  think  of  a  De  Broglie 
Ministry,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  better  or  indeed 
any  other  conclusion  could  have  been  reached  than  that 
which  the  Due  d’Audiffret-Pasquier,  M.  Gr6vy,  M. 
Dufaure,  and  the  rest  of  the  Counci  of  Ministers,  practi¬ 
cally  reached  in  conference  on  Thursday  night.  The 
Dufaure  Cabinet  will  probably  remain  in  power  because 
no  other  Cabinet  is  at  present  possible.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  while  these  negotiations  between 
the  Chief  of  the  Executive  and  the  actual  or  possible 
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they  have  never  before  been  more  pointedly  called  upon 
to  act  in  the  spirit  of  their  oath,  that  each  of  them  **  shall 
well  and  truly  serve  the  Queen’s  people  as  one  of  the 
Serjeants-at-law.”  Of  course,  they  may  throw  away 
this  opportunity.  If  they  are  guid^  by  a  mere  sordid 
reference  to  the  letter  of  their  rights,  they  may 
choose  to  treat  the  property  as  a  private  windfall, 
and  divide  the  sum  among  themselves.  They  may, 
indeed,  look  at  the  matter  in  a  purely  legal  light,  and 
say  that  they  are  entitled  to  make  dncks  and  drakes  of 
the  money,  if  such  is  their  good  pleasure.  We  do  not 
know  that  they  could  be  restrained  from  squandering 
their  property  in  riotous  living  if  they  pleased.  Their 
rights  are  probably  of  the  largest  description.  But  if 
they  look,  as  we  prefer  to  assume  that  they  will  look, 
at  the  matter  in  a  larger  spirit,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  nature  of  their  decision.  Each  of  the  Serjeants 
has  been  elected  to  what  is  in  theory  and  more  or  loss 
in  fact  a  public  office.  Each  of  them  has  been  invested 
in  virtue  of  his  degree  with  privileges  which,  though 
much  shorn  of  late  years,  are  still  of  some  consequence. 
Each  of  them  has  become,  not  in  virtue  of  money  pay¬ 
ments  but  of  a  public  appointment,  a  member  of  a 
wealthy  Society.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  they  have 
paid  large  fees  for  admission ;  but  the  fees  were 
inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  .the  advantages 
obtained.  The  true  analogy  of  the  Society  is  not 
a  club  the  property  of  which,  when  dissolved,  is 
properly  divided  among  the  members ;  a  closer 
analogy  is  the  case  of  a  public  or  semi- public 
office,  the  property  of  which  is  not  fairly  divided  among 
the  members.  In  many  respects  Serjeants’  Inn  stands 
in  the  same  position  as  the  present  City  Companies. 
These  are  not  public  bodies  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  but  they  come  so  near  to  being  such  that  the 
public  conscience  would  be  greatly  shocked  if  the  Gold¬ 
smiths,  or  Skinners,  or  Carpenters,  sold  up  their  effects, 
and  placed  the  proceeds  to  the  private  accounts  of  the 
members.  Though  the  Courts  might  not  be  able  to 
compel  the  individual  members  to  disgorge  the  spoil,  it 
would  be  felt  that  the  Companies  had  strangely  for¬ 
gotten  their  unwritten  duties,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Parliament  would  take  care  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  same  procedure  on  the  part  of  other  companies. 
Now,  what  material  difference  is  there  between  the 
position  of  Serjeants’  Inn  and  that  of  the  City  Com¬ 
panies  ?  Would  the  perversion  of  the  funds  be  deemed  less 
scandalous  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other?  Could  it 
be  said  that  the  liquidation  of  Serjeants’  Inn  on  a 
purely  private  basis  was  all  right,  while  similar  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  City  Companies  would  be  re¬ 
prehensible  ?  Common  sense  says  in  both  cases  that 
the  property  at  their  disposal  was  never  intended  to  be 
used  as  merely  private  property,  and  that  if  the  former 
public  objects  no  longer  exist,  others  as  nearly  akin  in 
substance  to  the  ancient  as  possible  should  be  found. 
In  fact,  the  question  before  the  learned  Serjeants  is  one 
of  what  they  call  cy  prh.  They  have  to  hit  upon  the 
nearest  feasible  object  to  that  which  they  have  hitherto 
applied,  or  ought  to  have  applied,  their  funds ;  and  if 
this  question  were  fully  discussed  in  any  moot,  we  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  decided  that  the  private  aggran¬ 
disement  of  the  individual  membera  was  the  fit  purpose. 

We  should  be  glad  to  believe  that  the  only  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  a  truly  generous  resolution  in  this  matter  is 
difficulty  or  inability  to  discover  any  appropriate  destina¬ 
tion  for  the  sum  likely  to  be  realised  by  the  sale.  This 
difficulty  is  not  imaginary.  But  it  may  bo  got  over. 
If  the  Serjeants  take  advice  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
they  will  probably  learn  that  there  are  several  worthy 
and  appropriate  objects  of  bounty,  and  that  then: 
chief  embarrassment  would  bo  in  selecting  the 
worthiest  out  of  many  competing.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  usurp  in  any  degree  the  function  of  selecting  or  to 
press  the  claims  of  any  one.  Whether  the  funds  should 
go  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  charity  for  the  support 
of  decayed  members  of  the  legal  profession  ;  whether  it 
should  be  used  as  a  basis  for  creating  a  University  or 
School  of  Law ;  whether  it  should  be  appropriated  to 
founding  scholarships,  are  questions  on  which  the 


Ministers  were  going  on,  the  then  great  sections  of  the 
Constitutional  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — 
the  Republican  Loft — the  Republican  Union  and  the 
Left  Centre  have  united  in  a  new  and  firm  policy. 
They  say  that  they  will  support  any  Ministry 
which  is  honestly  Parliamentary ;  and  it  is  implied 
that  M.  Dufauro’s  Ministry  will  be  so  supported,  if  it 
condescends  to  make  itself  the  organ  of  the  majority  of 
the  reprt'sentatives  of  the  people ;  if,  and  not  otherwise. 
M.  Dufaure  and  his  colleagues  may  now  bo  convinced 
themselves  that  something  of  this  kind  must  be  done  if 
the  business  of  the  country  is  to  bo  carried  on.  For  a 
while  probably  any  Liberal  measures  introduced  will  be 
defeated  by  the  Conservatives  in  the  Senate,  but  the 
principle  of  Ministerial  submission  to  unpopular 
Chamlx*rs  will  l>o  established,  and  the  Marshal  will  be 
familiarised  with  the  inauguration  of  Liberal  legislation 
by  men  whom  ho  has  no  excuse  for  distrusting. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  PUBLIC  VIRTUE. 

An  important  announcement  is  made  with  respect  to 
Serjeants’  Inn.  It  is  stated  that  the  entire  property  of 
the  Honourable  Society  will  bo  offered  for  sale,  and 
knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  extent  of  the 
property  is  considerable;  and,  situated  as  it  is  in  a 
locality  where  the  value  of  land  is  high,  and  will  pro¬ 
bably  increase,  it  cannot  fail  to  realise  a  very  large  sum. 
Wo  may  sjifely  assume  that  the  purchase-money  will 
ameunt  to  many  thou.sands  of  pounds.  We  hope  that  it 
will  not  Ikj  regarded  as  in  any  way  an  intrusion  into  private 
matters  if  we  express  some  curiosity  and  interest  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  intended  destination  of  this  sum.  The 
resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Judges  and  other  Serjeants 
forming  the  Society  is  taken  in  consequence  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873,  declaring  that  no 
one  henceforth  appointed  to  the  office  of  Judge  must 
become  a  Serjeant-at-law,  and  in  consequence  also,  it  is 
said,  of  the  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to 
appoint  no  new  Serjeants.  There  being  no  intention  to 
make  fresh  peers  of  the  coif,  it  is  determined  to  wind¬ 
up  the  Society  and  sell  off  its  effects.  Of  course,  the 
memliers  of  the  Society  know  best  whether  this  determi¬ 
nation  is  justified.  The  public  will  bear  up  as  best  it 
can  under  the  loss  of  what  had  become  merely  a  pictur¬ 
esque  element  of  society,  and  wo  do  not  know  that 
the  administration  of  justice  will  be  materially  in¬ 
jured  by  the  absence  of  the  coif.  Perhaps  even  if  the 
Inn  it.self  should  be  rebuilt  and  covered  with  brand  new 
buildings,  there  will  bo  little  general  regret.  With  the 
exception  of  its  dining-hall,  it  has  little  to  boast  of  that 
is  very  old  or  interesting.  The  associations  are  not 
very  rich  or  fragrant.  It  is  not  the  scene  of  so  much 
that  is  interesting  in  history  as  the  chief  four  Inns 
of  Court.  The  Serjeant’s  degree  is,  indeed,  a  very 
ancient  institution.  It  was  an  honour,  according  to 
Fortescue,  wont  to  bo  bestowed  upon  “  seven  or  eight 
of  the  discroctest  persons  that  have  most  profitted  in  the 
laws.”  Carrying  out  the  ancient  dignified  idea  of  the 
office,  each  Serjeant  is  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  a  solemn 
and  generous  character;  for  example,  “that  ho  shall 
well  and  truly  counsel  them,  that  he  shall  be  retained 
well  after  his  cunning  ;  ”  “  that  he  shall  not  defer,  tract, 
or  delay  their  causes  willingly  for  covetousness  of  money 
or  other  thing  that  may  tend  to  his  profit ;  ”  and  “  that 
he  shall  give  duo  attendance  accordingly.”  It  is  perhaps 
a  pity  that  a  class  of  lawyers  sworn  to  perform  all 
these  laudable  things  should  disappear.  It  is  a  pity,  too, 
that  wo  should  miss,  on  high  ceremonial  occasions,  the 
picturesque  garb  and  scarlet  full  dress  of  the  Seijeants. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  downfall  of  the  order  is  in¬ 
evitable  ;  and  we  shall  be  the  last  to  carp  at  any  exercise 
of  the  present  members’  discretion,  or  to  quarrel  with 
their  decision. 

Our  sole  interest  relates  to  tho  proposed  destination  of 
the  large  sum  which  the  property  will  no  doubt  fetch  in 
tho*market.  What  is  to  become  of  it  ?  It  is  obvious 
that  the  Honourable  Society  has  a  truly  magnificent 
opportunity  for  display  of  public  generosity,  and  that 
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Seijeants  are  perfectly  competent  to  express  an  opinion, 
and  we  are  content  to  leave  the  matter  with  confidence 
in  their  hands.  It  is  snfficient  if  they  recollect  the 
fundamental  difference  between  private  property  and 
property  not  private  and  charged  with  a  species  of  trust. 
As  educated  men,  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
legal  profession  in  England,  they  will  recollect,  too,  the 
many  instances  in  which  legal  Inns  have  been  converted 
into  private  property.  They  will  recall  the  many  insti¬ 
tutions  famous  in  legal  history  which  are  now  owned  by 
private  individuals  or  used  for  the  carousing  of  a  few 
close  corporators,  and  they  will  doubtless  seek  to  avoid 
the  imitation  of  such  practices.  It  is  not  often  that 
such  an  opportunity  occurs.  It  is  rare  that  the  public 
can,  without  reluctance,  call  upon  a  public  body  to 
exhibit  complete  self-denial ;  private  interests  are  wont 
to  be  so  closely  entwined  as  to  make  the  compliance 
with  this  too  onerous  for  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  pleasant 
to  come  upon  a  case  such  as  Serjeants’  Inn  is,  where  the 
members — gentlemen  for  the  most  part  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  affluence — can  be  self-denying  without  incon¬ 


venience. 


GEORGE  DAWSON. 


On  Monday  last  the  mortal  remains  of  Mr.  George  Dawson 
were  buried  in  the  Old  Cemetery  of  Birmingham,  the  town  in 
which  the  deceased  gentleman  had  laboured  as  a  minister  of 
religion  and  a  teacher  of  righteousness  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  London,  where  he  received  his 
early  education.  He  graduated  at,  the  Glasgow  University, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  He  became  minister  of 
Mount  Zion  Chapel,  which  belonged  to  a  sect  called  Baptists ; 
but  speedily  mal^g  the  local  Zion  too  straight  for  himself  and 
too  hot  for  others,  the  people  of  the  town  of  all  ages  and  con¬ 
ditions  built  of  their  own  freewill  one  of  the  largest  places  of 
worshin  which  ud  to  that  time  had  voluntarilv  been  erected 


worship  which  up  to  that  time  had  voluntarily  been  erected 
by  Englishmen  in  all  England.  The  congregation  which 
gathered  within  its  walls  were,  by  the  force  of  this  youthful 
minister,  brought  to  a  more  obedient  and  devout  worship 
than  could  be  mund  within  the  three  kingdoms — there  was  no 
coughing,  except  at  intervals  regulated  by  the  preacher,  there 
was  no  yawning,  no  going  to  sleep,  no  indecent  haste,  no 
coming  in  late  or  going  out  at  will,  no  banging  of  doors,  or 
unseemliness  of  any  sort.  But  what  is  still  stranger,  men  and 
women  laughed,  in  the  course  of  the  sermon,  from  pure  joy, 
and  often  the  sudden  sob  of  deep  sympathy  followed  quickly 
upon  the  very  homely  chuckle ;  and  of  these  tears  and  smiles 
there  was  bom  a  reverent  love,  a  tender  compassion,  a  resolute 
will,  a  hatred  of  wrong  and  oppression,  and  a  fervent  desire 
after  noble  work.  No  man  could  pray  with  George  Dawson 
and  not  feel  that  verilv  there  was  a  Father  of  Mercy  listening 
to  the  cries  of  his  children,  and  the  men  and  women  who  sang 
with  him  sang  praises  with  a  heartiness  which  brought  with  it 
both  health  and  strength,  and  transformed  a  building  of 
common  bricks  and  mortM  into  a  holy  place,  beautified  by 
the  worship  of  devout  souls,  and  made  fit  for  the  feet  of 
God.  The  crowds  of  eager  listeners  which  pressed  into  this 
Church  of  the  Saviour,  as  it  was  called,  testified  that 
they  were  not  moved  by  mere  idleness  or  vain  curiosity.  Even 
the  old  chapel-goer,  hardened  in  theology  and  cased  in 
doctrine,  melted  into  a  human  being  under  the  sweet  influence 
of  one  who  knew  that  a  man  without  joy  was  an  evil  being, 
and  that  he  who  had  no  pleasant  laughter  to  offer  to  his  Maker 
could  bring  no  acceptable  sacrifice.  Besides  the  religious 
formalist,  perhaps  the  very  hardest  of  all  human  substances, 
old  sinners  of  a  very  different  type  were  found  among  the 
regular  worshippers,  who  gave  up  their  selfishness  and  pride, 
their  stinking  money  and  their  detestable  cruelties,  to  become 
honest  men  and  modest  human  creatures,  to  whom  was 
restored  the  refreshing  sleep  of  innocency,  and  the  sacred  and 
refreshing  tears  of  gratitude  and  love.  And  the  man  who 
worked  these  miracles  now  lies  buried  hard  by ;  but  the 
tears,  which  for  many  years  to  come  will  continue  to  be 
shed  upon  his  grave,  will  still  maintain  the  harvest  of  joy 
which  he  helped  men  to  gather  for  themselves  while 
he  was  alive.  And,  much  as  this  is  to  say  of  a  man,  it  is  not 
the  half  that  might  be  said.  Some  people  who  are  very  apt 
at  making  labels  and  sticking  them  on  their  neighbours’  backs 
say  that  Mr.  Dawson  was  a  Unitarian,  others  affirm  that  he 
was  an  Arian,  whilst  there  be  not  a  few  adventurous  spirits 
who  go  the  length  of  swearing  that  he  was  a  Socinian.  One 
■  country  gentleman,. of  great  local  influence — who  was  a  pillar 
of  that  church  which  has  so  many  pillars  that  one  cwnot  see 
anything  else  but  pillars — went  the  length  of  saying  that 
Dawson  was  an  Atheist  and  a  Baptist.  This  was  a  falsehood, 
aggravated  by  vanity  and  jealousy }  he  was  as  much  a  Baptist 
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^  other  thing ;  he  neither  believed  in  regenerating 

a  child  that  had  no  need  of  regeneration  by  sprinkling  its  face 
with  water,  and  reading  a  tew  prayers  over  it,  nor  be¬ 
cause  a  man  or  woman  was  dipped  in  a  tub  by  a  priest, 
that  they  came  out  clean,  and  fit  for  immortality.  These 
were  shams  and  impostures,  which  Dawson  revelled  in  holding 
men,  and  no  one  who  ever  heard  him  read  of 
the  Pharisees  in  the  Gospel,  who  believed  in  the  washing  of 
cups  ^d  pots  and  platters  to  the  neglect  of  weightier  things, 
ever  forgot  it.  He  detested  theology  as  much  as  ho  hated 
looked  upon  both  as  a  mere  vulgar  practice  of 
^ling  names ;  as  there  are^  men  who  think  more  oi  labelling 
flovrers  than  of  rejoicing  in  their  form  and  colour,  or  being 
made  glad  by  their  sweetness,  so  there  are  fools  and  wicked 
:  men  who  go  prating  about  God,  but  never  think  of  obeying 
j  him,  and  make  ventures  in  dividing  His  substance,  who 
hate  His  spirit,  because  they  cannot  discover  it  by 
searching,  or  make  a  conductor  which  would  convey  it 
whither  they  would,  as  they  do  the  lightning  or  the 
coi^e  of  a  river.  These  men  did  our  preacher  hate, 
ridicule,  and  flout,  with  all  the  might  or  his  flaming 
tongue;  some  of  them  he  saved,  and  brought  into  the 
ple^ant  ways  of  a  natural  life ;  others  no  doubt  ne  hardened, 
which  was  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  He  did  not 
like  Quakers;^  he  looked  upon  their  straight-up  collars, 
and  broad  brims,  and  long  faces,  and  bad  grammar,  as 
he  looked  upon  bad  manners,  or  bad  writing,  or  bad  anything. 
It  was  a  man’s  duty  to  be  cheerful,  happy,  as  perfect  as  he 
could  be  in  body  and  mind,  and  to  give  God  not  sulky  looks 
and  cramped  limbs,  but  bright  faces  and  limbs  that  could  run, 
and  climb,  and  be  ever  ready  to  fi^ht.  For  these  reasons  the 
Quakers  were  not  favourites  with  him,  nor,  truth  to  tell,  did 
they  like  him.  Dawson’s  toleration  of  others  was  as  free  as 
the^  air.  It  was  no  vice  of  his  to  give  permission  to  a  man  to 
believe  in  a  thing;  and  he  looked  upon  a  man,  no  matter  who 
or  what  the  man  might  be,  who  treated  the  subject  of  human 
freedom  as  a  personal  favour,  as  a  snob,  and  the  most  dangerous 
of  his  kind. 

With  forces  of  this  nature  belonging  to  him,  the  wonder  is 
that  the  subject  of  our  brief  and  inadequate  notice  had  not 
set  against  him  an  army  of  enemies  far  greater  than  it  was. 
At  the  beginning,  this  army,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  wilful 
slanderers  and  pious  liars,  was  compact  and  numerous  enough 
for  one  to  meet  and  meet  almost  alone.  But  it  melted  away 
first  for  want  of  able  leaders,  and  next  because  it  was  found 
that  he,  against  whom  they  were  wagging  their  wicked 
tongues,  was  their  best  friend.  No  good  tning  was  started  in 
the  town,  but  Mr.  George  Dawson  was  in  the  midst  of  it.  No 
bad  thing  was  to  be  pointed  out,  but  he  was  the  first  to  stand 
up  and  do  it,  and  with  a  clearness  and  manfulness  till  then 
unknown  and  unheard  of.  lie  threw  himself  with  all  his  soul 
into  the  volunteer  movement  when  it  first  began,  and  gave  his 
reasons  with  the  courage  which  only  belonged  to  him. 
It  would,  he  said,  make  all  Englishmen  soldiers ;  and  when 
they  had  learned  to  fight,  they  might  haply  discover  something 
worth  fighting  for,  and  fight  for  it.  He  was  a  thorough-going 
politician,  by  taste  and  in  practice  a  journalist,  and  nothing  de¬ 
lighted  him  more  than  giving  instruction  to  those  who  could 
receive  it.  He  had  a  passion  for  telling  the  truth,  and  as  much 
joy  in  strin^ng  together  the  fit  and  happy  epithets  which  stick 
in  men’s  minds  as  a  woman  has  in  gathering  flowers  and  deck¬ 
ing  with  them  her  house  for  the  joy  and  pleasure  of  her  guests. 

No  man  of  his  time  made  known  so  many  great  Englishmen 
of  the  past  to  Englishmen  of  the  present  as  he  who  now  rests 
to  be  talked  of  himself.  He  delighted  to  tell  to  charmed 
listeners  the  great  things  which  our  fathers  did,  and  other 
things  which  were  done  before  their  time  which  they  had  in¬ 
herited,  and  which  belonged  to  those  whom  he  was  instructing 
to  keep  and  magnify ;  how  Chaucer  thought,  and  what  he  did ; 
how  Elizabeth  rifled  her  people,  and  made  heroes;  how 
Cervantes  suffered  and  wrote  the  greatest  book  of  its  kind 
in  all  the  world  out  of  the  depths  of  his  sorrow;  the  same  with 
Bunyan  and  Cobbett,  Defoe  and  many  other  'MU- used  men.” 
AU  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  in  the  cause  of  the  people — 
no  matter  what  their  name,  their  creed,  or  countiy — if  they  had 
slain  any  enemies  of  truth  and  right,  if  they  had  ut  up  beacons, 
erected  lifirhthouses  on  the  sea  of  human  passion,  sorrow,  and 


muen  connict,  ton,  ana  risK,  to  tne  wicKet-gate,  wnere  iney 
could  safely  leave  them,  to  go  back  and  fetch  others ;  if,  in 
brief,  they  were  men  of  any  nobleness  of  heart  and  purpose, 
these  would  he  tell  of  in  a  wav  to  make  all  true  fellows  long 


these  would  he  tell  of  in  a  way  to  make  all  true  fellows  long 
to  be  like  them.  This  was  his  glory,  and  this  realm  stands 
indebted  to  him  for  a  revival,  in  England,  of  that  national 
religion  which  consists  in  having  reverence  for  God’s  men. 

The  secret  of  his  success  was  his  choice  of  simple  words ; 
by  means  of  these  he  made  men  see  one  another  face  to  face ; 
by  these  he  made  dead  men  live  again ;  by  these  he  made  men 
see  God.  And  so  we  leave  him  in  his  simple  grave,  and 
place  upon  it  such  offering  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  bring. 
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of  his  duty.  Accordingly,  lie  directed  the  jury  to  find 
a  verdict  for  Mr.  Higgins — a  defeat  which  Mr.  Lewis  evaded 
by  adroitly  electing  to  be  non-suited.  So  far,  then,  Mr. 
Higgins  has  gained  a  substantial  victory,  and  has  for  once  and 
for  all  established  the  fact  that  a  counsel,  while  engaged  as  a 
counsel,  may  say  whatever  he  pleases,  whether  it  be  true  or 
not,  and  whatever  nain  or  injury  it  may  inflict.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  the  offence  of  which  Mr. 
Higgins  has  been  acquitted  is  precisely  the  offence  for  which 
Dr.  Kenealy  was  turned  out  of  his  profession,  and  that  every 
word  used  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  when  he  directed  the  jury 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  find  for  Mr.  Higgins,  was  exactly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  case  of  Arthur  Orton’s  advocate.  No  subtlety 
can  explain  away  so  obvious  a  contradiction,  and  all  that  can 
be  said  is,  that  the  rules  which  exonerate  Mr.  Higgins  were 
disallowed  when  they  were  pleaded  by  Dr.  Kenealy.  There 
are  technical  differences,  of  course,  between  the  two  cases, 
although  they  hardly  touch  the  real  merits.  Mr.  Lewis  dragged 
Mr.  Napier  Higgins  before  a  jury;  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Kenealy 
was  investigated  by  his  Inn.  We  have  no  wish  to  balance 
the  one  case  against  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
suflBciently  clear  that,  if  the  ruling  of  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  in 
Lewis  V.  Higgins  is  correct,  the  Benchers  of  Gray’s  Inn 
were  hardly  justified  in  ejecting  Dr.  Kenealy  from  their 
Society. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  point  of  view  of  men  of  the 
world,  a  distinction  between  cases  is  always  possible.  Dr. 
Kenealy  attacked  Lady  Radclifie ;  Mr.  Higgins  attacked  Mr. 
George  Lewis ;  and  it  has  been  held  on  sufficient  authority 
that  the  one  attack  was  j  ustifiable  and  that  the  other  was  not. 
The  grounds  of  the  distinction  thus  drawn  are  not  difficult  to 
conjecture.  Lady  Radclifie  was  practically  defenceless.  Mr. 
George  Lewis  is,  as  everybody  knows,  very,  well  able  to  take 
care  of  himself.  At  the  same  time,  even  if  we  admit  that,  as 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  pointed  out,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
public  that  a  counsel  should  have  absolute  liberty  of  speech, 
the  practical  question  still  remains  what  guarantee  we  have 
that  this  liberty  will  not  be  abused.  In  the  good  old  days  (if 
they  may  so  be  called)  such  a  question  never  really  arose.  The 
Bar  was  then,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  club,  and  no  man 
was  admitted  to  it  without  running  the  gauntlet  of  a  scrutiny 
almost  as  severe  as  if  he  had  offered  himself  for  election  at 
Brookes’,  Boodle’s,  or  White’s.  Since  then  things  have 
altered.  The  Bar  is  now  practically  an  open  profession, 
and  there  is,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  most 
competent  to  judge,  some  reason  to  fear  that  its  tone  has 
deteriorated.  There  are  barristers  now  in  large  practice  who 
are  not  ashamed  to  read  imaginary  extracts  from  their  own 
notes,  or  to  deliberately  mislead  a  lay  arbitrator  on  a  point  of 
pure  law,  or  to  snatch  a  mean  advantage  on  a  trumpery  point 
of  chamber  practice.  In  the  old  times,  these  things  were  not 
done,  and  there  was  a  certain  esprit  de  corps  about  the  Bar 
which  kept  it  together.  Times,  however,  have  changed.  As 
things  are  at  present,  anyone  who  wishes  to  be  a  barrister  can 
be  called  as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  Bar,  as  a  profession,  is  becoming  absolutely  disorganised. 
This  no  doubt  is.  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  the  indolence  of 
the  Benchers  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  who  are,  on  the  most 
charitable  explanation  of  their  masterly  inactivity,  so  absorbed 
in  their  duties  as  trustees  of  a  large  corporate  estate  that 
they  forget  their  responsibilities  as  the  responsible  heads  of  a 
learned  profession.  It  may  be  perhaps  admitted  that  if  the 


PRIVILEGE  OF  COUNSEL. 

The  ruling  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  the  case  of  Lewis  v. 
Higgins,  is  not  likely  to  bo  appealed  against,  and  if  appealed 
gainst  is  not  likely  to  bo  reversed.  Since  the  hearing  of 
Swinfen  v.  Lord  Chelmsford,  reported  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
*  Hurlstone  and  Norman,’  there  has  been  no  case,  with  regard 
to  the  privileges  of  counsel,  so  important  as  that  which  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly  determined  on  Monday  last.  The  facts  were 
very  few,  and  absolutely  undisputed.  Mr.  Lewis,  the  acting 
partner  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Lewis, 
of  Ely  Place,  had  been  solicitor  in  some  proceedings,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  criminal  prosecution  was  instituted,  and 
failed.  Somewhat  later,  Mr.  Napier  Higgins,  an  eminent  and 
well-known  equity  counsel,  in  the  course  of  an  argument 
before  Vice-Chancellor  Malins,  made  some  very  strong  remarks 
on  Mr.  Lewis’  conduct,  directly  suggesting  that  he  had  used 
and  advised  criminal  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
recovery  of  a  civil  debt.  Mr.  Hi^ins’  language  was,  be¬ 
yond  all  question,  very  offensive,  lie  spoke  about  **  pulling 
the  strings  of  the  platform,”  about  ‘^extorting  money,” 
about  **  putting  a  pistol  to  a  man’s  head,”  and  he  ended  by 
roundly  declaring  that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lewis  had  been 
worse  than  any  highway  robbery,  and  worse  than  any  crime 
of  the  ordinary  sort  for  which  men  are  tried  and  convicted 
every  day  before  magistrates  and  judges.”  Mr.  Lewis,  not 
unnaturally,  was  aggrieved  at  these  unmeasured  and  violent 
imputations.  There  is  an  old  story  about  Sydney  Smith,  to 
the  effect  that  when  an  estate  in  his  neighbourhood  was  sud- 
denlv  bought  and  entered  upon  by  a  rich  stranger,  of  whom 
absolutely  nothing  was  known,  he  remarked  of  the  new-comer, 
**  I  never  like  to  rake  up  the  past ;  but  I  am  told  he  has  been 
an  attorney.”  Most  men  would  leave  such  a  sneer  to  answer 
itself,  and  similarly  it  might  be  thought  that  any  solicitor  of 
good  standing  who  had  been  attacked  by  an  equity  counsel  would 
preserve  a  judicious  silence.  The  Courts  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  are 
notoriously  a  sort  of  private  bear  garden,  in  which  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  scenes  from  time  to  time  take  place.  At  common  law 
there  are  certain  well- understood  rules.  Reporters  are  present ; 
the  public  is  sufficiently  represented  by  a  small  flock  of  stray 
visitors;  a  jury  tries  the  case,  and  has  a  strong  objection  to 
its  time  being  wasted,  or  to  reckless  imputations  being  cast 
about,  and,  in  a  word,  everything  is  subject  to  the 
wholesome  atmosphere  of  publicity.  Equity  proceedings 
are  not  managed  with  this  decorum.  A  Vice-Chancellor 
is  a  sort  of  legal  toad-in-a-hole.  He  sits  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place,  where  there  is  no  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
and  where  reporters  are  seldom  present,  unless  the  it?sues  in¬ 
volved  are  more  than  usually  important.  The  consequence  is 
that,  in  default  of  anything  like  public  opinion  or  judicial  firm¬ 
ness,  a  Chancery  Court  of  First  Instance  is  little  better  than  a 
legal  Donnybrook  Fair,  where  the  leading  counsel  say  exactly 
whatever  they  please.  Anyone  who  thinks  this  view  over- 
coloured,  has  only  to  spend  a  morning  in  the  extreme  west 
Court  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  Before  a  common  jury,  and  with  a 
strong  or  even  a  competent  Judge  on  the  Bench,  a  common 
law  barrister  thinks  twice  before  he  denounces  the  opposite 
party  to  the  suit  as  a  ruffian,”  or  a  “  swindler,’’  or  a 
“rogue,”  or  a  “forger,”  or  an  “extortioner,”  or  even  a 
“perjured  villain.”  In  the  Equity  Courts,  however,  little 
flowers  of  rhetoric,  such  as  these,  are  scattered  broadcast  all 
day  long.  The  most  curious  thing  about  the  present  case 
is  that  a  solicitor  of  the  standing  and  position  of  Mr.  Lewis 
should  not  have  known  this,  and  should  not  have  allowed  the 
turgid  indignation  of  Mr.  Higgins  to  pass  unnoticed.  If  in 
the  course  of  a  common  law  case  a  counsel  of  eminence  deli¬ 
berately  calls  a  man  a  rogue,  the  matter  is  a*  very  serious  one 
for  the  person  so  assailed.  In  the  Equity  Courts  such 
“  derangement  of  epitaphs  ”  is  the  merest  matter  of  course, 
and  Mr.  'Lewis  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  his  character  was  seriously  suffering  because  a 
Queen’s  Counsel  practising  in  the  Court  of  Vice-Chancellor 


Counsel  practising  in  the  Court  of  Vice-Chancellor 
Malins  had  chosen  to  attack  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ruling  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in 
virtue  of  which  Mr.  Lewis  elected  to  be  non-suited,  is  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  general  public.  According  to  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly,  the  privilege  of  counsel  is  simply  absolute,  and 
a  hamster  in  Court  has  a  right  to  say  whatever  he  likes.  “  I 
must  tell  the  jury,”  said  his  lordship,  “  that  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land  forbids  me  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  a  case  which 
depends  upon  what  has  been  stated  by  a  member  of  the  bar  of 
England  in  a  court  of  justice.  This  privilege,”  his  lordship 
went  on  to  observe,  “  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  community,  for  whom  it  is  of  the  utmost  concern  that 
a  counsel,  when  retained,  should  be  able  to  conduct  his  case 
fearlessly,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  consequences.” 
If,  his  lordship  proceeded  to  point  out,  a  poor  man  were  being 
prosecuted  by  the  Crown,  his  counsel  would  be  umb’e  to 
open  his  mouth  in  his  behalf  if  an  action  for  libel  lay 
against  him  for  words  spoken  by  him  in  the  discharge 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SISMONDI’S. 

An  interesting  relic  of  the  historian  of  the  “Italian  Re¬ 
publics  ”  was  recently  unearthed  at  Pescia,  in  the  shape  of  an 
autograph  collection  of  Sismondi’s  letters  to  bis  mother  from 
Paris  during  the  eventful  Hundred  Days.  After  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  Professor  Villari  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  objections 
of  Dr.  C.irlo  De.'sideri,  Sismondi’s  descendant  and  heir,  to  the 
publication  of  this  valuable  corre-pondenoe,  and  it  will  shortly 
see  the  light  in  the  Jievue  Ilidonq^ue  of  I’aris,  edited  by  M. 
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Gabriel  Monod.  Last  winter  the  same  review  published  an 
abstract  of  two  or  three  letters  from  Sismondi’s  own  pen,  of  a 
long  nrivate  conversation  with  Napoleon  I.  on  May  3,  1816 
and  the  public  interest  excited  by  this  fragment,  and  the 
notice  accorded  to  it  by  the  press,  greatly  contributed  to  win 
Dr.  Desideri’s  consent  to  the  publication  of  the  whole  series. 

These  letters  are,  in  fact,  a  journal  of  Napoleon’s  final  lease 
of  power,  and  throw  new  light  on  the  cliaracter  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  historian,  showing  the  keenness  with  which  he  studied 
the  drama  of  the  Hundred  Days,  and  his  honest  impressions  of  a 
period  of  which  he  hoped  some  day  to  write  the  detailed 
history.  Other  labours,  other  interests,  prevented  him  from 
fulfilling  that  intention  j  all  the  more  precious  therefore  are 
these  daily  records  of  what  he  then  saw  and  thought. 

Here,  too,  we  find  the  explanation  of  that  ardent  partizan- 
ship  for  Napoleon  Buonaparte  so  severely  blamed  by  manv  of 
the  historian’s  contemporaries  and  critics.  It  might  certainly 
appear  strange  that  a  citizen  of  Republican  Switzerland  should 
express  so  fervent  an  admiration  for  a  despot,  and  we  can 
hardly  be  surprised  that  interested  motives  snould  have  been 
attributed  to  him  by  the  world  at  large.  But  these  letters 
effectually  dispose  of  this  accusation,  and  prove  the  unstained 
integrity  of  Sismondi’s  character.  Apart  from  all  mere 
admiration  for  the  force  of  Napoleon’s  genius,  he  had  a  twofold 
rea^n  for  ^  upholding  him.  On  the  one  hand,  he  no  longer 
believed  him  strong  enough  to  hurt  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
considered,  if  mistakenly,  that  Napoleon  himself  would  oe  the 
first  to  perceive  that  his  sole  chance  of  continued  power  lay  in 
a  reign  of  peace ;  while  on  the  other,  he  was  moved  by  the 
detest  contempt  for  the  Bourhon  rule. 

But  when,  on  making  known  his*  opinions  in  some  articles 
on  the  new  Constitution,  Napoleon  showed  his  gratification  bv 
conferring  the  L4gion  d’honneur  upon  the  writer,  and  further¬ 
more  offering  to  grant  him  anything  he  desired,  the  only  use 
Sismondi  m^e  of  these  proofs  of  Imperial  favour  was  to  beg 
that  the  decree  for  his  decoration  should  be  cancelled,  in  order 
that  he  might  remain  free  to  express  his  opinions  without  any¬ 
one  having  a  pretext  for  throwing  doubts  upon  the  disinterest¬ 
edness  of  his  judgments. 

On  this  head  he  expresses  himself  most  unreservedly  to  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  strong  intellect  and  clear  common  sense,  to 
whom  he  recounted  all  things  with  a  spontaneous  freedom 
which  is  not  the  least  charm  of  his  letters. 

In  his  strong  indignation  at  the  puerile  weakness  of  the 
^urbons,  who  after  the  great  Revolution  believed  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  simple  restoration  of  a  rigtme  of  which  they 
possessed  none  of  the  good  but  nearly  ail  the  bad  qualities, 
Sismondi  draws  a  comparison  between  them  and  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  which  is  all  in  favour  of  the  latter,  who  at  this 
time  was  playing  the  part  of  a  liberal  ruler  with  an  imitative 
power  that  deceived  many  besides  Sismondi,  and  justified  the 
historian’s  belief  that  the  Emperor’s  future  ambitions  would 
be  limited  to  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  true  liberty. 

His  mother,  however,  in  her  solitary  retreat  at  Pescia,  re¬ 
mained  undazzled  by  Napoleon’s  brilliant  subterfuges,  and  in 
answer  to  her  son’s  hopeful  letters,  writes : — “  Remember  that 
he  (’Napoleon)  has  always  been  a  tyrant.  You  may  be  sure 
that  if  ever  the  party  which  you  now  defend  should  be  trium¬ 
phant,  the  liberties  of  our  Geneva  would  be  destroyed  for 
ever.”  It  was  with  no  political  object  that  Sismondi 
made  this  memorable  journey  to  Paris.  He  went  there 
solely  to  superintend  and  continue  the  publication  of  his 
*  History  of  the  Italian  Republics,’  and  renew  his  pleasant 
social  relations  in  the  political,  literary,  and  fashionable 
worlds.  The  first  volumes  of  his  history  had  already  brought 
him  into  notice,  and,  owing  to  the  geniality  of  his  character 
and  brilliancy  of  his  conversation,  all  circles  received  him  with 
omen  arms.  In  one  letter  he  gives  a  graphic  description  of 
Cfhateaubriand’s  villa,  which,  like  its  owner,  seems  to  him, 
“de  I’affectation  en  relief.”  Further  on  he  compares  the 
writings  of  Mme.  de  Stiiel  with  those  of  Chateaubriand, 
observing  that,  Although  it  be  true  that  one  often  meets 
with  obscure  thoughts  in  the  former,  yet  on  carefully  studying 
their  meaning  one  seldom  fails  to  discover  some  fine  idea,  or 
acute,  even  when  ill-expressed,  observation,  but  that  in  study¬ 
ing  the  latter  the  fog  becomes  thicker  and  thicker,  and  one 
finds  nothing  but  harmonious  words  veiling  poor  thoughts.” 

But  neither  social  pleasures  nor  successes  could  close  his 
eyes  to  the  deplorable  state  of  France.  Writing  to  his  mother 
on  January  19,  1815,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he 
says : — The  king  himself  is  not  without  talent,  but  those 
who  are  about  him  do  all  they  can  to  make  men  doubt  his 
honesty.  They  openly  declare  that  the  Constitution  is  a 
sham,  contrived  to  amuse  the  people,  and  that  it  cannot  last 
long.  As  for  the  King,  he  is  shut  off  from  everybody  et 
^imagine  de  remplir  see  devoirs  royaux  lorsquil  pose  pour  des 
portraitsr  It  is  really  impossible,  he  continues,  to  accustom 
oneself  to  the  strange  change  which  has  given  us  the  spectacle 
of  **  I’extrSme  faiblesse  mise  pr^is^ment  nu  lieu  ou  itait,  il 
y  a  deux  ans,  I’extrlme  force.”  Then,  during  nearly  two 


months,  we  find  the  letters  filled  with  details  of  negotiations 
with  publishers,  plans  for  giving  enjoyment  to  the  dear  mother 
with  the  money  earned  by  his  work,  and  pleasant  social 
anecdotes. 

But  on  March  8  Sismondi  gives  the  great  news  of  Napoleon’s 
escape  from  Elba,  and  his  landing  in  Provence.  He  is  glad, 
he  says,  to  be  in  Paris  at  so  memorable  a  time,  “  c’est  dignu 
d’un  historien.”  Naturally  enough  he  greatly  doubts  Na- 

?oleou’8  success,  and  fears  that  he  will  be  crushed.  On  the 
1th,  however,  he  writes  that  the  Emperor  will  be  victorious 
without  tiring  a  single  shot.  ‘‘  This  papier  mdchi  government 
of  Louis  XVIII.  has  melted  into  mud  at  the  first  storm-drops.” 

Afterwards  on  the  13th  he  gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  rapid 
change  of  opinion  going  on  in  Paris.  Napoleon’s  proclamations 
are  hanging  side  by  side  with  decrees  oftering  a  reward  for  his 
apprehension ;  wearers  of  white  and  tricolour  cockades  jostle 
each  other  in  the  avenues  of  the  Tuileries ;  youths  parading 
the  streets  with  shouts  of  “Vive  le  Roi,”  readily  add,  if  the  cry 
meets  no  response,  “de  Rome  et  son  Papa  I  ”  Yet  amid  all  the 
tumult  and  gaiety,  there  is  no  real  enthusiasm,  and,  as  Sismondi 
notes,  the  aspect  of  the  people  is  rather  that  of  a  nation  seeing 
itself  liberated  than  of  one  rising  for  its  freedom. 

VVe  can  scarcely  wonder  if  Sismondi’s  admiration  for  the 
marvellous  man  who  entered  Paris  at  the  head  of  the  army 
sent  to  destroy  him  should  have  been  increased  by  all  the 
contemptible  incidents  connected  with  the  flight  of  the  Bourbon 
king.  His  Majesty,  on  reaching  Menin,  exclaimed  bitterly 
that  he  had  sustained,  “  une  perte  irreparable  et  dont  il  ne  se 
consolerait  jamais.”  “  Perhaps  you  will  fancy,”  says  Sismondi, 
“that  he  alluded  to  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  and  honour  P  Not 
at  all !  He  was  deploring  the  loss  of  some  favourite  slippers, 
which  were  in  a  portmanteau  that  had  been  stolen.  ^  if  he 
wished  to  show  his  courage  and  philosophy  by  this  jest,  at 
least  he  must  allow  us  only  to.  regret  his  fall  in  proportion  to 
the  loss  of  his  slippers.”  And  blind  to  the  fact  that  Napoleon 
would  be  compelled  to  recommence  the  war,  and  that  in  no 
case  would  the  Allies  permit  him  to  reign  undisturbed,  Sis¬ 
mondi  firmly  believed  that  all  the  world  was  anxious  for  peace, 
and  greeted  with  openly  expressed  joy  the  proclamation  of  the 
new  constitution  ot  the  Empire.  It  was  then  that  Napoleon 
sent  for  him,  granted  him  a  long  interview,  and  walking  tite-ii- 
tete  with  him  up  and  down  the  garden  of  the  Elysde,  spoke 
of  many  of  the  circumstances  of  his  return,  in  which,  he  said, 
his  principal  merit  consisted  in  having  divined  the  wishes  of 
the  nation,  detailed  his  ideas  on  the  Constitution,  and  then 
gradually  leading  the  conversation  to  more  general  topics, 
enlarged  on  the  national  characteristics  of  the  English,  French, 
and  Italians,  praising  the  reflective  powers  of  the  former,  and 
even  showing  genuine  appreciation  of  the  novels  of  Richardson 
and  Fielding. 

Up  to  the  end  of  May,  Sismondi  preserved  his  illusions  as  to 
the  possibility  of  the  peaceful  duration  of  the  Empire,  but  on 
June  9  he  sadly  acknowledges  his  mistake,  and  writes  that 
every  moment  he  expects  to  hear  the  thundering  ot  cannon. 
On  the  12th,  he  tells  his  mother  that  the  Emperor  has  left 
Paris ;  and  on  the  18th,  while  the  battle  of  Waterloo  wjw  being 
fought,  he  writes  that  all  is  going  on  as  usual  in  Paris.  On 
the  23rd,  the  result  of  the  battle  was  known ;  ho  informs  his 
mother  that  the  tr.agedy  is  at  an  end,  adds  bitterly  that  there 
is  already  a  rise  on  the  E.xchange,  and  then  that  the  beaten 
conqueror  had  returned,  had  signed  his  abdication,  and  that  the 
only  hope  of  freedom  for  France  now  lay  in  the  possibility  ol 
the  Duae  of  Orleans  ascending  the  throne.  ^  He  deplores  the 
sufferings  of  “  cette  belle  France,”  and  anticipates  a  partition 
like  that  of  Poland.  He  is  profoundly  saddened  by  the  excesses 
of  the  allied  troops,  and  gives  vivid  descriptions  of  tho^  conduct 
of  the  Prussians,  which  read  in  marked  contrast  to  the  histor}' 
of  the  last  great  war.  “  They  ”  the  Prussians)  he  writes, 
“  openly  avow  that  revenge  is  |their  only  object^  and  declare 
that,  *  Nous  ne  voulons  pas  quitter  la  France,  (]^u  elle  n’ait  le 
meme  aspect  que  si  le  feu  du  ciel  y  avait  passd.’  ’ 

A  day  or  two  later  he  writes  : 

“  The  Prussians  in  particular  are  crushing  the  country,  with 
the  firm  intention  that  it  should  never  raise  its  head^  again.  It 
is  now  more  than  a  week  since  they  entered  Paris,  but  the 
pillaging  of  all  the  surrounding  villages  is  still  going  on.  There 
18  no  horror  which  they  do  not  perpetrate,  and  they  destroy  all 
that  they  cannot  carry  away ;  when  they  take  fifty  crowns  in 
cash,  they  do  10,000  crowns’  worth  of  damage.  They  throw 
out  of  window  whole  libraries  of  books,  they  smash  ever}' 
looking-glass.  At  farmhouses  they  set  fire  to  all  the  forag.^ 
and  grain  which  thev  are  unable  to  consume,  and  when  com 
plaints  are  carried  to  jiarshal  Blucher,  his  answer  is,  ‘  What . 
IS  that  all  they  have  done  ?  Be  off  I  they  should  have  done 
much  more.’  ”  Again  and  again  Sismondi  repeats  that  the 
Prussians  far  eclipsed  the  other  allies  in  ferocity.  They  have, 
he  says,  a  real  passion  for  destruction,  “  and  making  no  distinc¬ 
tion  of  person  or  of  party,  they  devastate  the  chateaux  of 
Royalists,  beat  their  servants,  and  outrage  their  wives  and 
daughters  with  as  much  fury  as  though  they  were  Republicans. 
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So  that  those  who,  blinded  by  party  spirit,  had  hailed  them  as  TT»T7T)  A  rrTTT>i7  ^ 

deliverers,  are  now  plunged  in  aespair,  and  throw  all  the  blame  Liil  liiiiAi  Uxvilf. 

on  the  King  and  his  Minister  who  invoked  their  aid.”  — o — 

Harrowed  by  this  s^tacle,  Sisraondi  hurried  on  his  pre-  HISTORY  •  OF  ENGLISH  THOUGHT. 

Earations  for  leaving  France,  and  writes  to  Pescia  that  he  i  r,  ^  t,  V 

u  made  conioua  notes  and  coIIecUons  of  documents  which  Huty  of  E„gluh  Thmyht  ,n  the  Eight^mlh  Cmtun.  By  LmU. 
will  be  eitreislv  useful  when  he  writes  his  proposed  •  History  1“  ^wo  Volumes.  London :  Sm.th,  Elder,  and  Co. 

of  the  Hundred  Days,’  adding  that  should  he  never  carry  out  [First  Notice.] 

that  desi^,  his  papers  will  afford  to  posterity  a  precious  store  Leslie  Stephen  has,  for  some  time,  held  a  high 

of  histone^  material.  Unfortunately,  not  only  did  he  never  among  living  English  critics.  Yet,  though  most 

wnte  this  history,  but  no  trace  even  remains  of  these  notes  ,  ^  haa  taken  the  form  of  a  critical  ap. 

ud  papers.  This  senes  of  forty-two  letters  is  idl  that  has  .,J.  .  „„„  .  .  .J, 


auu  imuoro.  xuio  errios  ui  luiLT-twu  icttcio  lo  mi  luau  ucao  •  r*  r*  /»  i  _  •e _ •»  -i 

been  preserved  to  us  of  his  French  experiences.  Enough  has  preciation  of  men  of  letters,  it  exhibits  a  deal 

now  been  said  to  show  that  these  remarkable  letters  give  an  more  than  a  mere  appreciative  taste  and  sound  judg- 

accurate  photograph  of  the  great  historic  picture  framed  in  ment  in  relation  to  matters  of  literary  art.  Readers  of 

between  Elba  and  St  Helena;  and  it  may  be  Wieved  that  this  his  essays  must  have  again  and  again  marked  the 

preparatory  notice,  gleaned  from  the  original  MSS.,  cannot  fail  promptings  of  a  dialectic  impulse  and  a  powerful  interest 

to  arouse  the  interest  of  many  English  readers.  in  the  logical  aspects  of  the  literary  ideas  he  is  appreci- 

_ _ _  ating.  In  addition  to  this  quality  Mr.  Stephen  has  dis- 

played  a  fine  sense  for  historical  relation,  and  a  dis- 

nnTJiJTrQPnNmTTTvTPT?  position  to  view  men  and  their  thoughts  in  their  proper 

UUHltiLox  UiNlJiliiNUJi.  historical  connexion.  In  the  two  volumes  now  before’ 

— ® —  us  the  writer  has  a  theme  which  calls  for  the  full  exer-  • 

THE  USES  OP  CHASTISEMENT.  cise  of  these  intellectual  qualities,  and  he  has  shown' 

Sir, — Nothing  is  so  remarkable  in  connexion  with  the  himself  quite  equal  to  his  subject.  He  combines  in  a 
modem  stage  as  the  rapidity  with  which  actors  and  actresses  very  happy  way  the  method  of  objective  criticism  with 
advance  in  their  profession.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  drama  that  of  historical  appreciation.  Thinkers  and  their 
the  poor  player  left  to  his  own  resources  was  compelled  to  thoughts  are  seized  and  presented  in  their  right  relation 
work  out  his  own  salvation,  un^sisted  by  the  friendly  and  dis-  ^  contemporary  and  antecedent  influences,  and  pains 

A1/I  Kivf  if  la  tinf  ark  n/iTXT  •  anrf  nnlxr  ..  ^  ’  *  _ 


THE  USES  OP  CHASTISEMENT. 


Sir, — Nothing  is  so  remarkable  in  connexion  with  the 
modem  stage  as  the  rapidity  with  which  actors  and  actresses 
advance  in  their  profession.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  drama 
the  poor  player  left  to  his  own  resources  was  compelled  to 


criininating  aid  of  criticism  But  are  taken  to  estimate  their  historical  importance.  Yet 

lately  a  case  has  come  under  my  notice  which  proves  how  nir  cs^  v,  •  m  j.u  j.  j.u  ^  r  e  c  i.- 

greteful  the  actors  of  our  time  ought  to  be  to  the  gentlemen  ^r.  Stephen  is  fully  aware  that  the  very  fact  of  his- 

of  the  press  who  are  kind  enough  to  undertake  their  educa-  tonoal  progress  involves  a  change  m  our  point  of  view 
tion,  and  who  are  no  less  quick  to  detect  the  original  sin  than  ftiid  standard  of  judgment,  and  that  it  is  wholly  im^S-* 
gracious  in  the  recognition  of  subsequent  reform.  For  myself,  sible  for  us  modems,  by  any  effort  of  “  the  historical 
I  am  but  a  humble  playgoer,  without  any  pretensions  to  an  imagination,”  to  clothe  with  much  importance  many  of 
opinion  of  my  own.  My  impressions  are  obedient  to  the  judgment  fho  nfittv  fbftolofyinal  disnntes  and  nontontions  wbiftb  snP 


nionofmyown.  My  impressions  are  obedient  to  the  judgment  the  petty  theological  disputes  and  contentions  which  so^ 
others,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  know  where  to  select  my  violently  agitated  men’s  minds- in  the  last  century. 

rkllAAfllAl  A»««irlA£l  VM  VMAffAVMl  fnAafvTIAAl  A  tAtWT  O /V/V  _  .W  _0  _  •  _  _ _ _ 


intellectual  guides  in  matters  theatrical.  A  few  weeks  ago,  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  diligent  study  of  the  modem  drama,  I  assisted 
at  the  first  representation  of  a  new  piece  produced  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  and  I  heard  many  rash  persons  around  me  saying  that 
the  play  was  a  poor  play,  but  that  the  acting  was  admirable.  I 
do  not  Know  how  unmstructed  persons  who  go  to  the  theatre 
can  dare  to  be  so  impmdent ;  and  I  had  cause  to  rejoice  over 
my  own  reserve  in  the  matter,  when  on  Monday  morning  I 
discovered  that  the  masculine  critic  in  whom  I  always  re¬ 
posed  my  confidence  had  selected  for  special  condemnation 
one  of  the  very  points  in  the  performance  which,  if  I  had 
been  foolish  enough  to  say  anything  at  all,  I  should 
certainly  have  praised.  With  a  sense  of  superiority,  which 
was  I  trust  pardonable  under  the  circumstances,  I  mused 
over  the  discomfiture  of  the  foolish  people  who  had  indulged 
their  ignorant  approbation.  Turning  to  my  Dr/iVy  Telegraph, 
I  discovered  that  the  leading  actress  had  never  once  identified 
herself  with  the  character she  spoke  her  words,  but  gave 
them  no  meaning “  she  uttered  sentences  which  were  ap¬ 
parently  not  felt;  ”  “  she  was  never  ready,  but  always  waiting 
lor  some  sudden  inspiration ;”  and,  in  short,  by  the  side  of  so 
much  acting  that  was  sound  and  true,  this  one  representation 
seemed  curiously  false  and  hollow.”  To  many  persons  this 
criticism  may  have  seemed  a  little  harsh,  but  I,  having  “  sat 
under  ”  my  instructor  for  long,  knew  well  that  there  was  a 


Hence  he  does  not  hesitate  to  point  with  skilfal  hand  tOi 
the  numerous  logical  defects  of  the  reasonings  which 
once  seemed  so  formidable.  And  the  quality  of  this 
dialectic  is  of  the  very  best.  Mr.  Stephen  has  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  happy  way  of  touching  lightly,  yet  surely,  the 
central  defect  of  a  writer’s  theory,  and  of  exposing  this 
in  a  tone  of  gentle  and  agreeable  sarcasm.  When  we 
add  that  the  historian  has  a  quick  and  discerning  feeling 
for  the  personality  and  literary  style  of  the  writers  he 
describes,  the  reader  will  understand  that  his  two 
volumes  form  exceedingly  stimulating  and  agreeable 
reading. 

The  English  thought  of  the  first  part  of  the  century 
was  mainly  directed  to  theological  problems,  and  to 
philosophical  questions  in  their  relation  to  these.  Hence 
Mr.  Stephen’s  first  volume  is  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
history  of  the  disputes  between  Christians  on  the  one 
side,  and  deists,  infidels,  and  sceptics  on  the  other. 
This  particular  development  of  English  thought  has 
never  before  been  dealt  with  as  a  whole.  Even  a 
complete  account  of  the  deist  controversy  was  wanting,  ’ 
the  only  history  of  the  deists  being — as  one  might 


benevolent  purpose  in  his  words.  Nor  did  I  have  to  wait  many  almost  have  guessed — the  product  of  German  research, 
weeks  for  a  vindication  of  mv  opinion.  Last  Mondav  I  took  -vr«  .win  oil 


weeks  for  a  vindication  of  mv  opinion.  Last  Monday  I  took 
up  my  Telegraph  again,  and  in  it  I  found  a  masterly  criticism 
ot  another  performance  at  the  same  theatre  and  with  the  same 
company  of  players.  Judge,  Sir,  of  my  surprise  and  pleasure 
on  discovering  that  this  very  actress  who,  only  a  short 
while  since,  did  not  seem  to  possess  the  mere  rudiments 
of  her  art,  whose  faults  were  so  many  and  so  flagrant  that 
progress  appeared  hopeless,  had  already,  under  the  friendly 
guidance  of  her  critic,  so  far  and  so  suddenly  advanced  as  to 
win  some  share  of  applause  even  from  him.  In  one  little 
month,  not  so  long  a  time  as  Hamlet  thought  too  brief  for  his 
mother’s  oblivion  of  her  dead  husband,  this  lady  had  been 
transformed  from  an  ignorant  and  incapable  novice  into  an 
artist  ”  who  evidently  feels  all  she  does,  and  thoroughly  iden¬ 
tifies  herself  with  the  character  in  hand.”  And  yet,  Sir,  the 
critic  to  whose  courage  and  candour  this  marvellous  progress 
was  due,  did  not  vainly  boast  of  his  achievement.  With  a 
rare  modesty  he  will  not  admit  that  the  reform  duo  to  his  un¬ 
assisted  efforts  is  even  yet  complete.  It  is  true,  he  tells  us, 
that  “a  more  bewitching  actress  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,” 


Mr.  Stephen’s  history  will  be  a  boon  to  all  students  of 
literature  and  philosophy.  Here  w’e  have  a  full  and 
suflficiently  detailed  narrative  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
controversy  and  of  the  part  taken  by  individual  writers, 
not  a  few  of  whose  names  are  probably  quite  unknown 
to  the  majority  of  readers.  Many  of  the  points  of  dis¬ 
pute  involved  in  this  lengthened  discussion  have,  as 
Mr.  Stephen  does  not  fail  to  remind  us,  lost  much  of 
their  interest  for  us.  Growing  knowledge  of  the 
universe,  the  development  of  a  scientific  criticism,  the 
opening  up  of  now  philosophic  conceptions,  all  this  has 
served  to  carry  us  far  away  from  the  standpoint  of 
these  seventeenth  century  disputants.  Yet  Mr.  Stephen 
has  succeeded  in  breathing  new  life  into  these  dead  discus¬ 
sions.  Under  the  charm  of  his  pen  the  eager  warfare  of 
words  seems  to  swell  again  into  a  real  sound  for  our  ears, 
and  the  vividly  presented  combatants  succeed,  like  true 


nuav  a  uiuru  utJwiLUUiiiif  >vuuiu  uo  uiukjuii  lu  iiuu,  _  e’  n  •  •  •  •  j  i  •  ii 

but  he  hastens  to  suggest  that,  in  the  exercise  of  her  winning  ^nres,  in  securing  a  genuine  interest  in  the 

art,  she  may  occasionally  require  discipline.  Who  can  doubt,  *^te  01  their  several  arguments. 

and  who  is  there  who  will  not  rejoice,  that  we  possess  critics  ,  Stephen  begins  by  presenting  the  philosophic 


and  who  is  there  who  will  not  rejoice,  that  we  possess  critics  Stephen  begins  by  presenting  the  philosophic 

who  can  administer  this  needful  discipline  with  a  kindly  hand  P  basis  of  this  seventeenth  century  English  thought.  The 
— I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  A  Student.  influence  of  great  thinkers  is  estimated  with  sober  iudg- 
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niGnty  ftiid.  tho  mfloenceS)  soci&l  snd  moral,  wliicli  have 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  logical  intellect  in 
achieving  the  progress  of  ideas,  are  carefully  enumerated 
and  illustrated.  Among  these  the  emotional  and  imagi* 
native  conditions  of  the  acceptance  of  new  ideas  are 
particularly  well  set  forth.  These  influences  serve  very 
much  to  retard  the  movement  of  thought.  The  break¬ 
ing  up  of  the  old  moulds.of  thought  involves  temporary 
disced  between  the  reason  and  the  imagination.  “  The 
evil  is  not  that  a  charm  has  departed,  but  that  we  have 
lost  a  mode  of  expressing  our  emotions.  The  old  symbols 
have  ceased  to  be  interesting,  and  we  have  not  gained  a 
new  set  of  symbols.**  Nevertheless,  there  are  times 
when  the  emotions  take  side  with  the  intellect ;  when 
the  old  symbols  have  become,  for  large  classes,  associ¬ 
ated  with  an  oppressive  power.**  These  are  “  the  periods 
of  the  moral  earthquakes  which  destroy  an  existing 
order.** 


combination  of  the  odium  theologicum  with  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  finished  scholar  for  the  more  dabbler  in 
letters.  *  The  deists  were  not  often  visited  with 
legal  penalties,  though  they  were  forced  in  deference  to 
the  lovo  of  decorum  to  cover  their  opinion  “  with  a  veil 
of  decent  ambiguity.’*  The  first  deists  were  constructive, 
being  concerned  with  building  up  a  rational  religion. 
The  foundations  of  this  building  were  laid  by  Lock^,  to 
whom  Toland  seeks  to  attach  himself.  With  Locke 
Christianity  was  designed  to  mvo  additional  authority  to 
the  dictates  of  reason.  This  idea  is  developed  by  Toland, 
whose  chequered  experience  attracts  some  measure  of  the 
reader’s  sympathy.  If  Christianity  is  reasonable,  then 
there  can  be  no  nonsense  in  it.  Hence  he  banished  all 
mystery  from  religion.  The  tendency  to  base  religion 
on  a  rational  foundation  reappcai*s  in  Clarke’s  a  priori 
demonstration  of  religious  truth,  though  the  problem  of 


fusing  such  a  reasoned  religion  with  one  resting  on 
After  these  introductory  remarks  the  author  proceeds  historical  beliefs  was  not  distinctly  faced.  “  Clarke’s 
to  give  an  account  of  the  principal  philosophic  influences  oscillation,”  says  our  author,  “as  he  stands  with  one 
underlying  the  current  of  Hnglish  thought.  Descartes  foot  on  absolute  d  priori  truths,  and  the  other  on  a 
is  first  presented  to  ns  in  a  short  but  full  and  pregnant  fragment  of  concrete  evidence,  is  natural  and  curiously 
statement.  Mr.  Stephen  has  some  very  valuable  sug-  characteristic  of  the  whole  contemporary  theology/* 


g: 


With  Clarke’s  name  is  commonly  coupled  that  of 
Wollaston,  a  strange  figure,  whose  life,  we  are  told, 
“  approached  that  of  a  monastic  student  as  nearly  as  is 
possible  to  a  man  who  begets  eleven  children.”  Among 
the  other  constructive  deists,  one  must  not  overlook 
Tindal,  whose  argument  for  an  unalterable  divine  law, 


^estions  on  the  relation  of  the  leading  questions  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy,  namely,  those  of  innate  ideas,  and 
of  the  three  transcendental  substances  (matter,  spirit, 

God),  &c.,  to  primitive  habits  of  thought.  Descartes, 

•though  he  had  no  avowed  disciples  in  England,  seems  to 
some  extent  to  have  coloured  the  doctrines  of  the  rational¬ 
izing  school,  whether  Christian  or  deist.  After  Descartes  I  based  on  the  unchangeableness  of  human  nature,  partially 
we  have  “English  criticism”  (we  hardly  like  this  ex-  recognised,  Mr.  Stephen  tells  us,  “the  great  diflSculty 
tension  of  a  term  hitherto  associated  with  the  Kantian  of*  historical  religion.”  It  is  odd,  as  the  author  re- 
xnethod),  as  carried  out  by  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  naarks,  that  at  that  time  the  idea  of  a  moral  progress, 
Hume.  Mr.  Stephen’s  account  of  these  philosophers  is  which  is  now  associated  with  infidelity  rather  than  with 
penetrating  and  luminous ;  and  in  his  estimate  of  their  I  orthodoxy,  was  a  Christian  idea.  Against  this  idea  of 
proper  relations  to  one  another,  as  well  as  of  the  logical  ^  past  advance  in  moral  ideas,  Tindal  directed  his  argu- 
worth  of  their  methods  and  results,  he  displays  con-  ments.  His  numerous  opponents  join  in  seeking  to  show 
siderable  philosophic  acumen.  He  does  not,  indeed,  incompetence  of  natural  reason, 
strike  out  any  new  path  of  philosophic  criticism.  In  the  critical  deism  which  succeeded  to  the  construo- 
and  the  reader  of  contemporary  philosophy  will  tive,  the  question  of  external  evidences  takes  tho  placo 
easily  detect  who  are  Mr.  Stephen’s  living  teachers,  of  that  of  internal.  This  chapter  of  Mr.  Stephen’s  history 
The  author’s  mode  of  criticism,  moreover,  does  not  is  very  curious,  as  illustrating  the  absence  of  all  exact 
appear  to  be  so  well  fitted  for  doing  justice  to  a  complex  scientific  method  in  the  first  criticism  of  Bible  statements, 
web  of  philosophic  speculation.  His  disposition  to  con-  I  The  first  objections  were  crude  and  frivolous,  and,  being 
centrate  himself  on  a  few  leading  points,  and  his  fond-  urged  without  adequate  historical  and  other  knowledge, 
ness  for  terse  epigrammatic  expression,  expose  him  a  were  easily  answered.  Thus  Collins,  the  author  of  tho 
little  to  the  charge  of  superficiality.  One  feels  this  in  ‘  Discourse  of  Freethinking,*  was  quickly  beaten  by  the 
reading  his  estimate  of  Hume’s  scepticism,  though  the  well -equipped  critic  Bentley,  while  he  had  to  bear  as 
criticism  certainly  succeeds  in  laying  bare  some  of  the  well  “  the  attack  of  the  keenest  satirist  as  well  as  the 
deepest  deficiencies  of  Hume’s  system.  The  general  result  acutest  critic  in  the  English  language,”  namely,  Jona- 
of  this  “criticism”  seems  to  have  been  that  men  oscillated  than  Swift.  This  aggressive  attack  on  the  external 
between  the  older  dogmatism  and  the  utter  scepticism  evidences  v  as  directed  against  three  main  defences  of 
of  Hume,  though  avoiding  the  two  extremes.  In  the  the  citadel,  namely,  the  argument  from  Prophecy,  tho 
theological  discussions,  the  common  assumption  of  the  argument  from  Miracles,  and  the  Historical  argument, 
existence  of  the  Deity  as  the  teaching  of  universal  It  seems  harmless  enough  from  this  distance  of  time, 
reason  was  a  survival  of  dogmatism ;  yet  the  gradual  yet  it  was  the  rough  germ  from  which  has  sprung  all 
rejection  of  d  priori  demonstration,  and  the  growing  our  best  modern  scientific  criticism.  Mr.  Stephen  does 
habit  of  appealing  to  fact  and  observation,  betray  the  not  fail  to  bring  out  our  indebtedness  to  these  first  crude 
influence  of  philosophic  scepticism.  applications  of  critical  instruments.  They  were  work- 

Such  being  the  more  or  less  distinctly  apprehended  true,  very  much  in  the  dark,  and  did  not  know 

philosophic  principles  and  methods  of  the  time,  let  us  whither  their  nnexammed  methods  would  ultimately 
follow  Mr.  Stephen  in  his  account  of  the  deists.  The  lead.  Thus  Middletons  writings  hare  even  now  an 
starting-point  of  deism  was  the  impossibility  of  arriving  importauce  as  revealing  a  dun  conception  of  the  esson- 
at  perfect  unanimity  in  matters  of  religious  belief.  I  f'al  continuity  of  history.  ... 

In  France  Bossuet  met  this  diflSculty  by  saying  that  all  I  The  deism  of  the  first  half  of  the  century  is  by  far  tho 
opinions  save  one  should  be  stamped  out.  English  theo-  most  interesting  feature  in  the  religious  speculations  of 
logiahs,  accustomed  to  trust  in  reason  and  to  practise  I  tho  century,  and  Mr.  Stephen  s  volume  necessarily  loses 
toleration,  devised  another  course.  “  Since  men  diflfer  some  of  its  freshness  and  charm  when  it  passes  to  the 
hopelessly  on  many  points,  let  us  take  that  on  which  I  well-known  names  of  Butler,  Hume,  and  Paley,  and  to 
all  agree.  That  surely  must  be  the  essence  of  religion,  I  the  somewhat  wearisome  and  fine-drawn  disputes  which 
and  the  teaching  of  universal  reason.  Thus  we  shall  close  tho  history  of  religious  thought.  Yet  this  part  of 
be  able  to  found  a  reasonable  Christianity.  You  must  go  tho  history  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  value.  The  three 
further,  said  the  deists,  and  take  only  the  axioms  common  chapters  on  Butler  s  ‘Analogy,  David  Hume,  and  William 
to  all  men  Thus  we  shall  found,  if  not  a  reasonable  Warburton,  are  admirable  accounts  of  these  subjects, 
Christianity,  yet  a  religion  of  reason.”  The  difference  and  the  place  of  each  writer  in  the  general  current  of 
between  orthodoxy  and  rationalism  in  England  and  in  thought  is  carefully  determined.  Mr.  Stephen  is  quite 
France  is  that  whereas  in  the  latter  the  intellect  in  his  element  when  he  is  exposing  the  latent  assump- 
lay  outside  the  church,  in  our  own  country  it  tions  in  Butler  s  argument,  and  no  less  so  when  ho  is 
lay  within.  Thus  the  deists  were  at  a  great  dis-  showing  the  force  and  completeness  of  Hume  s  many- 
advantage.  “  The  ordinary  feeUng  for  the  deist  was  a  I  sided  attack  on  the  intellectual  basis  of  religion.  Such 
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a  connected  view  of  Hume’s  distinct  assaults  on  religion 
was  greatly  needed,  especially  as  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
obtain  the  posthumous  ‘  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion.’ 
The  writer  pays  a  just  tribute  of  admiration  to  Hume’s 
honesty  and  courage.  “  Hume’s  reasonings,”  he  writes, 
“  were  until  very  recent  times  the  single  example  in  our 
literature  of  a  passionless  and  searching  examination 
of  the  great  problem.”  A  curious  contrast  to  this 
passionless  attitude  is  afforded  by  .William  Warburton, 
whose  far-fetched  paradoxical  arguments,  flaunted  forth 
with  the  most  blustering  arrogance  and  pugnacious 
ferocity,  afford  a  fine  theme  for  Mr.  Stephen’s  polished 
satire.  Yet  this  noisy  and  pugilistic  personage  has  his 
own  peculiar  charm  for  us.  “  It  is  at  least  amusing,  in 
this  milder  epoch,  to  meet  a  gentleman  who  proposes  to 
cudgel  his  opponents  into  Christianity,  and  to  thrust  the 
Gospel  down  their  throats  at  the  point  of  the  bludgeon.” 
The  last  chapter  of  the  volume,  which  deals  with  the  later 
theology  of  the  century,  gives  an  account  of  the  polemical 
writings  called  forth  by  Hume’s  attacks,  of  Paley,  of  the 
reasonings  of  Priestley  and  the  other  Unitarians,  and 
finally  of  the  infidels  ”  Gibbon  and  Tom  Paine. 

Mr.  Stephen  traces  the  causes,  political,  social,  and 
scientific,  which  brought  about  the  decline  of  theological 
controversy.  The  estimates  of  Paley  and  of  Gibbon 
deserve  to  be  specially  referred  to,  as  exhibiting  the 
author’s  clear-sightedness  and  impartiality  of  judgment. 
How  admirable,  for  example,  is  this  description  of 
Paley’s  leading  conception  : — 


God  the  thunderer,  is  too  childish,  God  the  wielder  of  all  forces, 
too  abstract,  a  conception  for  him.  He  cannot  believe  in  a  Deity 
whose  interference  is  capricious,  nor  in  a  Deity  of  whom  nature  is 
the  living  raiment.  But  as  a  compromise,  he  can  accept  God  the 
contriver,  sufficiently  human  to  interfere,  and  yet  sufficiently  divine  to 
interfere  upon  fixed  principles.  It  is  in  the  borderland  where  we 
can  detect  specific  action  upon  the  world,  but  yet  action  of  a 
regulated  intelligence,  that  we  can  detect  the  divine  workman. 
G^  has  been  civilised  like  man ;  he  has  become  scientific  and 
ingenious ;  ho  is  superior  to  Watt  or  Priestley  in  devising 
mechanical  and  chemical  contrivances,  and  is,  therefore,  made  in  the 
image  of  that  generation  of  which  Watt  and  Priestley  were  con¬ 
spicuous  lights. — P.  411. 


We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Stephen’s  epigrammatic  style, 
and  must  try,  in  concluding  this  notice,  to  give  a  faint 
idea  of  the  bright  sparkle  of  genuine  wit  which  lights 
up  every  chapter  of  his  first  volume.  Here  are  one  or 
two  choice  specimens  : — 


“  No  one  is  more  offensive  than  the  man  who  strips  your  thought 
of  the  disguises  most  carefully  prepared.” 

“The  judicious  precaution  of  determining  beforehand  the  limits  of 

your  capacity,  is  one  which  can  be  seldom  or  never  adopted . 

Bruises  and  broken  limbs  are  the  only  satisfactory  proofs  that  dy¬ 
ing  is  not  a  human  art.” 

“  Thirty  years’  profound  meditation  had  convinced  Wollaston  that 
the  reason  why  a  man  should  abstain  from  breaking  his  wife’s  head 
was  that  it  was  a  way  of  denying  that  she  was  his  wife.” 

“  Never  for  a  moment  does  he  (Leland)  blunder  into  lively  or 
original  remark ;  and,  if  he  becomes  paradoxical,  it  is  not  from 
superabundant  vivacity,  but  because  his  intellectual  vision  is  too 
confined  by  blinkers  which  prevent  him  from  discerning  the  plainest 
pitfalls.” 

“  The  ‘  Analogy  ’  is  an  almost  unique  example  of  a  book  which  has 
survived,  not  merely  in  spite  of,  but  almost  by  reason  of,  its  faults 
of  s^le.” 

“  For  many  years  together,  Warburton  led  the  life  of  terrier  in  a 
rat-pit,  worrying  all  theological  vermin.” 

“Paled’s  theology  escapes,  if,  indeed,  it  escapes  from  decay,  only 
because  it  is  frozen.” 

“  Good  Englishmen  expressed  their  disgust  for  the  irreverent 
infidel  (Paine)  by  calling  him  Tom,  and  the  name  still  warns  all 
men  that  its  proprietor  does  not  deserve  even  posthumous  civility.” 


what  has  been — a  storj,  too— then  should  it  be  to  those 
that  come  after  us,  no  less  than  the  ‘  Tale  of  Troy  ’  has 
been  to  us,”  he  held  out  no  hope  to  the  readers  that  he 
would  one  day  do  what  he  has  now  done,  and  give  them, 
of  this  very  Volsnng  story,  a  great  poem,  worthy  of  the 
ancient  tale.  The  great  epic  of  the  North  has  been  re¬ 
sung  to  us  in  our  own  tongue.  Mr.  Morris’s  poem 
comes,  too,  at  a  moment  when  the  minds  of  most 
men  have  been  brought  nearer  to  the  theme  by 
Richard  Wagner’s  treatment  of  the  same  subject  in 
his  great  “  Ring  of  the  Niblungs,”  and  a  keener 
interest  is  felt  for  the  old  Teutonic  myths  of  gods 
and  great  heroes  which  were  so  carefully  preserved 
by  the  Germanic  settlers  of  Iceland,  and  so  imper¬ 
fectly,  in  so  fragmentary  a  manner,  retained  in  the 
comparatively  familiar  Niebelnngen-lied.  Whereas,  how¬ 
ever,  Wagner  has — and  for  his  own  purposes  rightly — 
remodelled  and  greatly  altered  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  leading  incidents  in  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  giving,  for 
example,  Sigfried  instead  of  Sinfiotli  as  the  son  of 
that  love  of  brother  and  sister  which  avenged  the 
slaughtered  Volsungs,  and  touching  not  at  all  upon  the 
expiation  for  Siegfried’s  death,  Mr.  Morris  adheres 
closely — though  in  certain  cases  not  absolutely — to 
the  words  of  the  Sagas,  and  has  of  course  retained 
the  Icelandic  names,  which  Wagner,  producing  an  in¬ 
tentionally  Germanic  work,  changed  for  their  German 
equivalents.  Richard  Wagner’s  is  a  great  drama,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  foreshadowed  fate  and  final  fall  of  the  gods, 
beneath  whose  influence  the  earth-born  ones  live  or  die. 
William  Morris  tells  the  story  of  a  great  race  and  a 
strong  man,  and  the  love  of  women,  in  an  epic  poem 
whose  subject  is  only  inferior  to  the  “Tale  of  Troy”  in  that 
it  is  harder  and  fiercer  than  the  Greek  chronicle.  Both 
are  full  of  wild  passion  and  slaughter,  the  air  in  each  is 
heavy  with  the  scent  of  blood  ;  but  in  the  Greek  song  Ui 
is  rarely,  in  the  Icelandic  but  too  frequently,  spilt  in 
treacherous  fight. 

This  is  the  story  as  told  by  Mr.  Morris.  In 
the  dwelling,  midmost  of  which  grew  the  Bran- 
stock  tree,  lived  Volsnng,  the  king  of  the  Mid  world’s 
mark,  to  whom  were  many  splendid  sons  and  one 
daughter,  the  crown  of  womanhood,  “  Signy  the  fairer 
than  fair,  Signy  the  wiser  than  wise,”  and  her  Siggeir, 
king  of  the  Goths,  woos  and  wins ;  but  during  the 
wedding- feast  a  mighty  man  strides  into  the  Volsung 
dwelling — 

One-eyed  and  seeming  ancient,  yet  bright  his  visage  glowed, 

Cloud  blue  was  the  hood  upon  him,  and  his  kirtle  gleaming  gray. 


This  one  thrusts  a  sword  into  the  Branstock  and  pro¬ 
mising — 


Now  let  the  man  among  you,  whose  heart  and  hand  may  shift, 

To  pluck  it  from  the  oakwood  e’en  take  it  for  my  gift, 

Then  ne’er,  but  his  own  heart  falter,  its  point  and  edge  shall  fail. 
Until  the  night’s  beginning  and  the  ending  of  the  tale. 


He  passes  away  as  he  came. 


And  none  would  put  him  a  question,  or  follow  on  his  ways. 

For  they  knew  that  the  gift  was  Odin’s,  a  sword  for  the  world  to 
praise. 


WILLIAM  MORRIS’S  NEW  POEM. 


The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung,  and  the  Fall  of  the  Niblungs. 
By  William  Morris.  London  :  Ellis  and  White. 


When  Mr.  William  Morris,  in  the  preface  to  his  trans¬ 
lation  of ‘The  Story  of  the  Volsungs  and  Niblungs,’ 
said  of  it,  that  it  was  strange  that  the  Volsung  story  had 
never  before  been  translated  into  English,  “  For  this  is 
the  great  story  of  the  North,  which  should  be  to  all  our 
race  what  the  ‘  Tale  of  Troy  ’  was  to  the  Greeks — to  all 
our  race  first,  and  afterwards  when  the  change  of  the 
world  has  made  our  race  nothing  more  than  a  name  of 


All  attempt  vainly  to  draw  out  the  brand — a  god-gift 
that  proves  as  fatal  as  the  fate-flung  apple  of  Eris — for 
the  Goth-king  first  essays  and  fails,  and  so  all  after  him, 
from  Volsung  to  the  shepherds  and  oarsmen,  and  then  all 
the  Volsung  sons,  until  the  last  tries,  Sigmund,  who  draws 
out  the  blade,  even  as  easily  as  Arthur  the  king  plucked 
out  the  “  fair  sword  naked  ”  that  made  him  king  of 
England  from  that  unnamed  largest  church  in  London. 
Siggeir  asks  it  of  him  ;  Sigmund  laughingly  refuses,  to 
the  hidden  wrath  and  envy  of  the  Goth,  who,  full  of 
concealed  hate,  invites  all  the  Volsung  folk  to  his  home. 
Volsung  accepts,  swearing  to  visit  Gothland  in  two 
months  ;  in  spite  of  warning,  he  keeps  his  word,  and  is 
slain  with  all  his  kin,  excepting  Sigmund,  who  escapes, 
and  lives  as  a  wild  man  in  the  woods,  while  Siggeir 
rejoices  in  the  possession  of  the  sword-gift  of  Odin.  Signy 
alone  knows  of  his  existence,  and  sends  him  her  son  by 
Siggeir  to  be  his  companion  and  be  trained  for  vengeance, 
but  he  proves  not  brave  enough,  and  is  sent  back.  After, 
that  a  Volsung  shall  be  to  avenge  the  Volsungs, 
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Signy  assames  the  shape  of  a  witch  woman,  and  visits 
Sigmund  in  the  cave  where  he  dwells,  whence  is  bom  a 
son,  Sinhotli,  and  when  this  son  is  a  youth,  the  two  slay 
Siggeir,  and  burn  his  house.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
episodes  in  all  the  tale  is  to  be  found  here,  where  Signy, 
having  at  last  compassed  the  death  of  the  Goth,  says  to 
Sigmund  that  his  vengeance  is  accomplished,  and  she 
must  go  back — 

For  his  bed  the  Gk)th-king  dighteth ;  I  have  lain  therein  time  was, 
And  loathed  the  sleep  I  won  there ;  but  lo,  how  all  things  pass, 

And  hearts  are  changed  and  softened,  for  lovely  now  it  seems. 

“  Therewith,”  says  the  old  story,  “  she  kissed  Sigmund 
her  brother  and  Sinfiotli,  and  went  back  again  into  the 
fire,  and  then  she  died  with  King  Siggeir,  and  all  his 
good  men.”  This  is  as  a  foreshadowing  of  the  later 
death  of  Brynhild  for  slaughtered  Sigurd.  Then  the 
two  Volsungs  return  to  their  land,  and  in  time  Sinfiotli 
dies  b^  poison  and  Sigmund  weds  Hiordis  and  is  slain, 
and  his  wife  is  wedded  by  King  Elf  after  she  has  borne 
a  son  of  Sigmund,  Sigurd,  hero  of  the  rest  of  the  story, 
the  Sigfried  of  the  better-known  Niebelungeri-lied  which 
varies  much  from  the  Iceland  story,  but  is  still  suf¬ 
ficiently  the  same  to  bo  comparatively .  familiar. 
Sigurd  slays  Fafnir  the  wpfm,'.  and  *.  Regin  the 
master  of  masters,  with  a  sword  fashioned  from  the 
shards  of  his  father’s  blade,  the  god’s  gift — as  in 
“  Das  Lied  vom  hiirnin  Sigfried,”  the  hero  kills  the 
dragon  at  the  instigation  of  the  treacherous  smith — 
and  gets  the  great  treasure,  and  the  sword,  and  helmet, 
and  the  ring  of  the  dwarf  Andvari  which  had  been  cursed 
when  they  were  taken  by  the  gods  and  given  to  Hreidmar 
father  of  Fafnir  and  Regin  in  payment  for  the  death 
of  Otter  the  third  son  slain  by  Loki.  The  hero  meets 
and  loves  Brynhild,  a  thing  not  told  in  the  German 
tale,  comes  among  the  Niblung  people,  and  fights 
for  and  is  much  loved  by  them.  While  under  the 
influence  of  an  evil  drink — fateful  as  that  of  Tristram 
and  Iseult — Sigurd  forgets  Brynhild,  and  weds  Gudrun, 
daughter  of  the  Niblungs,  and  the  Niblung  Gunnar  weds 
Brynhild ;  then,  through  hatred  between  the  two  women, 
Sigurd  is  slain  by  the  Niblungs.  Brynhild  kills  herself, 
and,  at  her  command,  is  laid  by  Sigurd,  whoni  she.  loved. 
Gudrun,  wild  for  vengeance',  marries  Atlii  the  'Etzel  of 
the  German  song,  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  and  invites 
the  Niblungs  to  her  new  home,  as  the  Goth-king ^^did  the 
Volsungs,  and  then  are  they  all  slain  after*. that  fierce 
fight  in  the  hall  of  Atli,  overlooked  by  Gudrun,  white 
and  motionless,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ghastly  pictures 
in  all  legend.  Gudrun  then  slays  Atli,  and  'flings  her¬ 
self  into  the  sea,  and  so  this  ^eat  grim  epic  comes  to 
an  end — the  end  fated  from  the  beginning  with  the  evil 
gift  of  the  gods  and  the  accursed  treasure.  As  Mr. 
Morris  begins  his  poem  with  the  wedding  of  Signy, 
and  deals  not  with  the  earlier  tale  of  Sigi,  son  of  Odin, 
and  Rerir,  his  son,  the  father  of  Volsung  and  Volsung’s 
wife  Ljod,  the  daughter  of  Hrimnir,  the  giant,  so  at  the 
end  he  does  not,  and  we  are  glad  of  it,  tell  of  Swan- 
hilda,  daughter  of  Sigurd,  and  her  death,  and  the  end  of 
the  whole  root  and  stem  of  the  Giukings,  which  is  a 
distinct  anti-climax  to  the  old  legend. 

Such  is' the  brief  outline  of  a  splendid  story,  sung  as 
one  so  great  should  be  by  Mr.  W’illiam  Morris.  The 
gmnd  metre^  in  which  the  story  of  Si^rd  the  Volsung 
is  cast  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  heroic  suly ebt^  The 
poem  itself  is  divided  into  four  l^oks;  the  first,  Sigmund, 
deals  with  the  father  of  the  hero ;  the  second.  Regin,  with 
his  birth  and  his  life  till  his  parting  from  Brynhfid the 
third,  Brynhild,  comes  down  to  the  death  of  Sigurd  and 
Brynhild;  and  the  fourth,  Gudrun,  of  the  vengeance 
and  the  death  of  all  in  the  tale.  If  choice  were  to  be 
made,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  beau¬ 
tiful  passages  with  which  this  last  work  of  the  author  of 
‘  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason  *  is  full  is  where  King 
Volsung,  having  answered  the  warning  of  Signy  with 
My  word  is  given :  it  is  gone  like  the  spring-tide  ships, 

goes  to  the  Goth-land — to  his  death  and  the  death  of 
his  kin. 

So  now  when  all  things  were  ready,  in  the  first  of  the  autumn-tide, 
Adown  unto  the  swan  hath  the  Volsung  children  ride ; 


And  lightly  go  ashipward,  a  goodly  company, 

Though  the  t^e  thereof  be  scant,  and  their  ships  no  more  than  three*; 
But  kings’  sons  dealt  with  the  sail-sheets,  and  earls  and  dukes  of  war 
Were  the  halers  of  the  hawsers,  and  the  tuggers  at  the  oiir. 

So  they  drew  the  bridges  shipward,  and  left  the  land  behind, 

And  fair  astern  of  the  longships  sprang  up  a  following  wind ; 

So  swift  o’er  ^Egir’s  acre  those  mighty  sailors  ran, 

And  speedier  than  all  other  ploughed  down  the  farrows  wan. 

And  they  came  to  the  land  of  the  Qoth-folk  on  the  even  of  a  day ; 
And  lo!  by  the  inmost  skerry  a  skiff  with  a  sail  of  grey. 

That  as  they  neared  the  foreshore  ran  Volsung’s  ship  aboard, 

And  there  was  come  white-hand  Signy  with  her  latest  warning 
word. 

“  0  Strange,”  she  said,  “  meseemeth,  0  sweet  your  gear  to  see. 

And  the  well-loved  Volsung  faces,  and  the  hands  that  cherished  me. 
But  short  is  the  time  that  is  left  me  for  the  work  1  have  to  win. 
Though  nought  it  be  but  the  speaking  of  a  word  ere  the  worst 
begin,  -  ' 

For  tht^t  which  I  spako  aforetime,  the  seed  of  a  boding  drear. 

It  hath  sprung,  it  hath  blossomed,  and  borne  rank  harvest  of  the 
r*  spear 

Siggeir  hath  dight  the,death-snare ;  He  hath  spread  the  shielded  net. 
But  ye  come  ere  the  hour  appointed,  'and  ho  looks  not  to  meet  you 
»  yet.  •  i.'  r  vtl  » 

How  blest  be  the  wind  that  wafteil  your  sails  here  over-soon. 

For  thus  have  I  won  me  sea-ward,  twixt  the  twilight  and  the  moon. 
To  pray  you  for  all  the  world’s  sake,  turn  back  from  the  murderous 
shore ;  ’  ' 

Ah,  take  me  hence,  my  father,  to  see  my  land  once  more  !  ” 

Then  sweetly  Volsung  kissed  her ;  “Woe  am  I  for  thy  sake. 

But  Earth  tlie  word  hath  hearkened,  tliat  yet  unborn  I  spake ; 
llow  I  ne’er  would  turn  me  backwanl  from  the  sw'ord  or  the  fire  of 
'  bale ; 

— I  have  held  that  word  till  to-dayi  and  to-day  shall  I  change  the 
tale?  ••  «  •  ^  • 

And  look  on  these,  thy  brethren,  how  goodly  and  great  are  they, 
Wouldst  thou  have  tho  maidens  mock  them,  when  this  pain  hath 
passed  away. 

As  they  sit  at  the  feast  hereafter,  that  they  feared  the  deadly  stroke  ? 
Let  us  do  our  day’s  work  deftly,  for  the  pra’se  and  the  glory  o(  folk. 
And  if  the  Norns  will  have  it  that  the  Volsung  kin  shall  fail. 

Yet  1  know  of  the  deed  that  dies  not,  and  the  name  that  shall  ever 
avail.” 

In  the  speech  of  Signy  to  Sinfiotli,  after  the  slaying 
of  Siggeir  the  Goth  : — 

So  now  to  the  woman’s  doorway,  the  steel- watched  bower  of  fiame. 
Clad  in  her  queenly  raiment.  King  Volsung’s  daughter  came. 

Before  Sinfiotli’s  sword-point ;  and  she  said,  “  0,  mightiest  son. 

Best  now  is  our  departing  in  the' day  my  grief  hath  won. 

And  the  many  days  of  toiling,  and  the  travail  of  my  womb. 

And  the  hate,  and'the  fire  of  longing :  thou,  son,  and  this  day  of  the 
doom. 

Have  long  been  as  one. to  my  heart ;  now  shall  I  leave  you  both. 
And  well  ye  may  wot  of  the  slumber  my  heart  is  nothing  loth  ; 

And  all  the  more  as,  meseemeth,  thy  day  shall  not  be  long. 

To  weary  thee  with  labour,  and  mingle  wrong  with  wrong. 

Yea,  and  I  wot  that  the'daylight  thine  eyes  had  never  seen. 

Save  for  a  great  king’s'  muraer,  and  the  shame  of  a  mighty  queen. 
But  let  thy  soul,  I  charge  thee,  o’er  all  these  things  prevail. 

To  make  thy  short  day  glorious  and  leave  a  goodly  tale.” 

this 'address  to  her  -  son,  which  is  not  in  the  prose  tale, 
may  remind  the  reader  not  a  little  of  Thetis’  speech  to 
Achilles,  as  given  in  the  unrivalled  “  Iliad  ”  of  Chap¬ 
man  : —  . 

Her  answer  she  poured  out  in  tears :  “  0,  me !  my  son,”  said  she, 
“  Why  brought  I  up  thy  being  at  all,  that  brought  thee  forth  to  be 
Sad  subject  of  so  hard  a  fate  ?  0,  would  to  Heaven  that  since 
Thy  fate  is  little  and  not  outlong,  thou  might’st  without  offence 
And  tears  perform  it.” 

but  the  words  of  the  Northern  woman  differ,  as  thev 
should,  from  those  of  the  Grecian  mother.  There  is  much 
to ,  be,  said  of  Mr.  Morris’  poem,  so  much,  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  in  a  short  space  to  give  even 
the  scantiest  measure  of  the  justice  its  author  de¬ 
serves  ;  first,  for  having  given  to  English  literature 
the  epic  of  the  forefathers  of  the  English  race,  and 
£*econdly,  for.  having  treated  this  subject  in  so  masterly 
a  manner  that  the  work  may  be  looked  upon  not  only 
as  perhaps  the  greatest  of  Mr.  Morris’  poems,  but  one 
of  the  greatest  productions  of  our  generation,  when  the 
colossal  nature  of  the  subject  is  considered,  and  the 
treatment  well  worthy  of  it.  That  promise  of  strength 
which  Mr.  Morris  showed  in  his  earliest  volume,  ‘  The 
Defence  of  Guinevere,’  by  “  Sir  Peter  Harpdon’s  End,” 
and  “  The  Hay-stack  in  the  Floods  ” — two  poems  which 
must  always  rank  among  his  very  be8t-:-and  which  he 
again  evidenced  in  “  The  Lovers  of  Gudrun,”  is  here 
represented  at  its  zenith,  while  wherever  the  passion  of 
love  is  found  amid  the  deeds  of  heroes  the  Sagaman 
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forgotten,  a  poor  lithographed  portrait  of  Camille  Des¬ 
moulins,  after  Bonneville’s  painting,  with  the  inscription, 
“  Bom  at  Guise.”  This  reminds  one  of  the  Mayor  of 
Grenoble,  who  reprimanded  the  conservator  of  the 
library  for  proposing  to  have  a  street  called  Beyle  or 
Stendahl,  and  when  the  conservator  dwelt  on  Beyle’s 
powers  and  reputation,  said  that  he  knew  better,  for  he 
had  dined  twice  in  his  company,  and  found  him  a  dull 
dog.  M.  Claretie’s  not  unjust  indignation  with  the 
people  of  Guise  leads  him  to  say,  somewhat  extrava¬ 
gantly,  “  No  one  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,  not 
even  a  martyr.” 

It  is  interesting  to  find  in  the  early  life  of  Camille 
Desmoulins,  who  was  the  son  of  the  lieutenant-general 
of  the  bailiwick  of  Guise,  an  incident  typical  of  the  one 
which  was  afterwards  the  beginning  of  his  fame.  This 
is  related  by  M.  Fleury  in  his  work  on  Camille  Des¬ 
moulins  and  B/Och  Mercandier,  when  he  writes  of  “  a 
strange  circumstance  in  connection  with  Desmoulins’s 
enthusiasm.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  at  a  dinner  given 
in  the  young  student’s  honour,  someone  present  devoted 
himself  to  drawing  out  his  enthusiastic  theories  on  demo¬ 
cratic  government.  Camille  at  first  was  polite  and  calm, 
but  as  the  discussion  went  on,  he  grew  so  excited  that 
he  threw  his  napkin  at  his  opponent’s  head,  and  leaping 
on  the  table  delivered  thence  a  loud  and  feverish  political 
tirade.  This  account  is,  according  to  M.  Claretie,  a  pre¬ 
judiced  exaggeration  of  “  a  mere  burst  of  juvenile  enthu¬ 
siasm,”  provoked  by  the  teasing  of  Mme.  Godart  de 
Wiege.  One  is  almost  sorry  to  give  up  so  strange  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  famous  scene  when,  after  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  Neckor,  Camille  Desmoulins  jumped  upon  a 
table  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  spoke  a  fiery  address  to 
the  people,  ending  with  “My  friends,  the  police  are 
here  !  They  observe,  they  watch  me.  Well,  then,  it  is 
1  who  call  my  brethren  to  liberty !  But  I  will  not  fall 
alive  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  Let  all  good  citizens 
imitate  me.  To  arms !  To  arms  !”  During  his  speech, 
having  asked  the  crowd  what  colours  they  would  wear, 
he  fastened  a  green  ribbon  to  his  hat,  and  the  turbulent 
citizens  stripped  the  trees  of  the  garden  to  make  cock¬ 
ades  for  themselves.  In  the  night,  with  General 
Danican,  he  patrolled  the  boulevards,  forcing  the  gun- 
makers  to  open  their  shops  and  distribute  arms  to  the 
following  mob.  On  July  14  the  tempest  broke  upon  the 
Bastille,  and  the  fire,  of  which,  M.  Claretie  says,  Camille 
Desmoulins  struck  out  the  first  spark,  burst  into  hideous 
and  appalling  flames.  The  day  after  the  taking  of  the  Bas¬ 
tille  Camille  published  ‘  La  France  Libre,’  which  Momoro, 
the  bookseller  and  husband  of  the  notorious  Sophie 
Momoro,  had  previously  refused  as  being  too  venturesome. 
This  man,  at  the  time  of  his  refusal,  styled  himself  “  the 
first  printer  of  the  national  liberty ;  ”  and  afterwards 
became  a  Hebertist,  and  accused  Camille  of  “  moderat- 
ism.” 

The  work,  when  it  was  published,  made  a  stir ; 
Mirabeau  took  it  under  his  protection,  and  it  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse  to  be  burnt  by 
the  executioner.  “  It  was  the  famous  sixth  chapter  of 
‘  La  France  Libre  ’  which  let  loose  the  crowd  of  Royalist 
writers  upon  Camille.  The  Vicomte  de  Mirabeau, 
Mirdbeau-TouneaUf  replied  fiercely  to  him,  and  the 
future  author  of  ‘Les  Revolutions  de  France  et  de 
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denounced  Camille^  and  of  the  sea-green  Incorruptible 
himself.  The  marriage,  it  would  seem,  was  happy,  and 
M.  Claretie  is^  completely  successful  in  disproving  the 
calumnies  which  stated  that  Camille  soon  wearied  of 
his  handsome  wife  and  flung  himself  into  low  intrigues. 
On  August  9,  1792,  came  the  storming  of  the  Tnileries, 
during  which  Hapoleon  Bonaparte,  standing  by  and 
looking  at  the  place  where  Louis  XVI.  was  eating  a 
roast  chicken,  muttered  to  himself,  “  Fool,  hadn’t  you 
guns  to  sweep  away  the  populace  ?  ”  On  that  day 
Camille’s  wife  wrote  in  her  pocket-book  ; — “  What  will 
become  of  us  ?  I  can  endure  no  more.  Camille !  O,  my 
poor  Camille  !  what  will  become  of  you  ?  I  have  no 
strength  to  breathe.  This  night,  this  fatal  night !  My 
God !  if  it  be  true  that  Thou  hast  any  existence,  save 
the  men  that  are  worthy  of  Thee.  We  want  to  be  free. 
O,  God  !  the  cost  of  it !  ” 

The  way  to  freedom  which  Camille  and  his  wife 
found  was  that  trodden  by  many  men  and  women  in 
those  days.  At  the  beginning  of  1794,  in  the  spring  of 
which  he  died  by  the  guillotine,  Camille  was  already 
“  saddened  and  beset  by  fatal  presentiments.”  In 
March  he  heard  the  musket-butts  of  the  patrol  striking 
on  the  pavement,  and  said,  “  ‘  They  have  come  to  arrest  me.’ 
Lucile  listened  to  him  and  looked  at  him  bewildered. 
She  felt  as  if  she  should  go  mad.  Camille  was  calmer 
than  might  have  been  expected.  He  dressed  himself, 
embraced  his  child,  took  from  his  library  Young’s 
*  Night  Thoughts  ’  and  Hervey’s  ‘  Meditations  among 
the  Tombs,’  and  then,  pressing  to  his  heart  his  weeping 
wife,  whom  he  adored,  their  lips  met  for  the  last 
time  in  an  agonising  kiss,  made  bitter  by  burning 
tears.” 

What  followed  M.  Claretie  may  be  left  to  tell  for  him¬ 
self  through  Mrs.  Hoey’s  interpretation.  If  we  cannot 
go  so  far  as  he  does  in  admiration  of  Camille  Desmoulins, 
it  is  at  least  possible  to  be  grateful  for  the  labour  and 
skill  which  has  brought  his  hero  and  his  times  vividly 
before  us. 


ITALY. 

Italy  from  the  Alps  to  JEtna.  Translated  from  the  German  Ly  F. 

E.  Trollope.  With  Illustrations.  London :  Chapman  and 

Hall. 

Italy  is  a  wide  field — a  field  where  much  has  been  at¬ 
tempted,  and  much  that  is  valuable  also  achieved,  both 
in  the  way  of  description  and  reproduction.  And  yet 
we  are  not  inclined  to  think  that  Mrs.  Trollope  has  been 
unwise  in  her  choice  of  a  subject.  The  work,  a^  it  is 
presented  to  us,  is  not  original,  and  even  the  German 
from  which  is  taken,  and  which  does  claim  to  bo  original, 
would  seem  not  to  have  been  specially  rich  in  that  which 
is  most  profound  or  suggestive  in  criticism  and  descrip¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  perhaps  just  because  the  translator  has 
not  seen  good  to  choose  matter  of  the  deepest  and 
highest  kind  on  which  to  labour,  that  she  has  done  well 
to  lead  ns  along  well-trodden  paths,  to  see  well-known 
sights,  and  to  hear  well-known  sounds.  For  the  things 
we  know  best  are  almost  always  the  things  we  love  best, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason lihat— excepting  where  the  work 
is  a  work  of  imagination,  complete  in  itself — an  illustra¬ 
tion  or  description  of  familiar  scenes  is  more  sure  to 
give  us  pleasure  than  anything  about  strange  customs 
and  places  we  have  never  seen.  As  we  turn  over  the 
pages  of  the  sumptuous  book  before  us,  almost  every  one 
of  the  many  and  admirable  woodcuts  calls  to  mind  some 
friendly  picture,  almost  every  line  of  the  very  enthusiastic 
descriptions  of  Messrs.  Stieler  and  Paulus,  tell  of  some 
well-remembered  spot  —  town,  village,  or  mountain. 
For  on  this,  as  on  other  points,  the  choice  of  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  particularly  suitable  to  a  book  whose 
very  attractive  illustrations  and  striking  exterior 
seem  likely  to  ensure  it  a  wide  circulation.  The 
route  leads  us  mostly  through  the  great  towns  and  along 
the  beaten  track  of  an  Italian  tour,  and  Mrs.  Trollope 
has  done  much  here  to  make  her  book  on  Italy  a 
favourite  one,  since  even  those  few  who,  in  these 
travelled  days,  have  not  seen  the  “  land  of  the  myrtle,” 
can  scarcely  fail  to  find  many  a  scene  almost  as  familiar 
to  them  by  hearsay  as  it  is  to  others .  by  actual  vision. 


Through  the  great  tunnel  of  the  Mont  Cenis,  over  the 
Spliigen  by  the  grand  and  fearful  way  of  the  Via  Mala — 
across  the  St.  Gothard  and  past  its  Devil’s  Bridge,  or 
over  the  milder  pass  of  the  Brenner — by  all  or  any  of 
these  well-known  paths  we  are  led  into  the  land  of 
promise,  and  Trent,  with  the  Lago  di  Ghtrda,  make 
our  first  introduction  to  Italy.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
very  brilliant  entry,  but  the  most  is  made  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  the  rhapsodies  of  the  German  mind  are  rendered 
into  little  less  ecstatic  Fnglish  both  here  and  wherever 
else  the  seductiveness  of  Italian  scenery  and  Italian 
surroundings  seems  to  burst  with  new  fervour  upon  the 
author’s  senses.  Verona  is  our  next  picture,  and  here, 
surely,  no  enthusiasm  could  be  too  great,  though  per¬ 
haps  a  calmer  form  of  expressiou  might  have  been  better 
in  keeping  with  the  venerable  old  city.  But  the  talk 
about  Verona  and  the  illustrations  of  it  are  altogether 
as  complete  as  they  could  be  when  it  is  discovered 
that  Verona’s  masterpiece — the  Church  of  S.  Zeno — 
is  left  without  any  attempt  at  reproduction  and  com¬ 
paratively  without  comment.  The  woodcut  of  a  bird’s- 
eye  view  from  the  Giardino  Giusti  is  specially  good  of 
its  kind. 

Time  and  space  would  fail  us  to  note  separately 
all — or  even  the  most  remarkable — of  the  100  full-page 
and  300  smaller  engravings  which  adorn  every 
page,  to  pause  over  each  one  of  the  wondrous  sighte 
set  down  for  our  notice  along  the  roadside  of  this 
Italian  tour.  That  they  are  wondrous  sights,  these  that 
we  are  here  told  about,  and  fit  to  awaken  many  an  eager 
longing  or  pleasant  memory,  we  are  not  afraid  to  pro¬ 
mise  ;  and  if  sometimes  German  sentimentalism,  and  the 
lengthiness  and  weight  of  German  style,  have  not  always 
been  most  aptly  attuned  to  our  simpler  language  and 
quieter  feelings,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  fault 
is  almost  one  on  the  right  side  in  these  days  when  all 
description  tends  either  towards  chatty  guide-book  prose 
or  towards  an  artistic  criticism  of  too  ambitious  a  nature 
to  fit  the  common  requirements  of  the  ordinary  traveller. 
The  book  is  full  of  amusing  anecdote  and  homely  bits 
of  local  information  and  detail ;  its  talk  is  the  talk  that 
is  most  widely  designated  as  interesting,  its  facts  are  not 
more  doubtful  than  the  facts  of  any  other  work  of  the 
kind  which  we  have  seen,  and  its  rich  stock  of  often 
praiseworthy  woodcuts  will  bespeak  it  a  place  above  the 
flock  of  usual  publications  of  the  same  character  with 
which  England  is  now  so  heavily  endowed. 

We  have  said  that  by  way  of  the  Trentino  and  Lago 
di  Garda  Verona  has  been  here  made  the  gateway  to 
Italy.  A  slight  sketch  of  the  plan  of  movement  may  bo 
acceptable  to  some.  No  place  or  district  of  note  is  left 
unmentioned.  After  a  hasty  stride  through  the 
mountains  of  Venetia,  wo  make  our  way  from  Verona 
to  the  Adriatic  ;  we  visit  Vicenza  and  Padua — moat  un¬ 
spoiled  and  unsullied  cities  of  old  Italy ;  then  "we  reach 
Venice — ^Venice,  where  we  evidently  stay  many  days, 
and  see  many  sights,  and  make  many  sketches,  and 
listen  to  many  stories  about  the  Venetians,  are  shown 
many  traits  in  their  character  which  might  astonish 
themselves  not  a  little ;  we  shudder  at  the  canals  when 
it  is  dark,  we  marvel  at  St.  Mark’s  when  it  is  light 
again,  we  see  all  the  points  of  interest,  we  learn  to  note 
the  local  colouring,  then  we  go  on  to  Trieste  to  visit 
Winckelmann’s  monument,  the  ”  veneration  of  every 
German.”  Mantua — the  beautiful  city  of  the  marshes 
and  of  the  Old  World — is  made  our  next  resting-place, 
and  thence,  strangely  perhaps,  we  are  brought  to  Milan, 
to  wonder  at  that  much-admired  and  over-praised 
cathedral,  and  to  wander,  with  the  native  and  inevitable 
officer,  beneath  the  arcades  of  the  Galleria  Vittorio 
Emanuele.  Sights  gather  thick  around  us,  and  sight¬ 
seeing  is  a  very  lengthy  matter— wo  almost  think  we 
shall  not  have  time  to  “do”  the  whole  tour,  as  *it  is 
marked  out  for  us.  Como,  Lugano,  Maggioro  claim 
attention,  and  the  land  of  the  Brianza,  where  ^lanzoni’s 
Lucia  had  her  home ;  then  Turin,  Genoa,  the  Riviera  di 
Ponente  to  Nice,  and  the  Riviera  di  Levante  to  Spezia, 
with  a  trip  up  into  the  Carrara  mountains  by  the  way. 
And  so,  passing  by  Ravenna  and  Bologna,  we  have  done 
with  North  Italy  according  to  Mr.  Karl  Stieler.  We 
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approach  the  Amo,  and  Mr.  Edward  Panlas  takes  np  the 
work.  He  is  a  quieter  master  of  style  than  his  pre¬ 
cursor,  but  then  Florence  is  a  quieter  subject,  if  a  deeper 
one  than  the  more  romantic  and  susceptible  Venice,  and 
Florence  is  the  centre  of  the  section  called  “From 
the  Amo  to  the  Tiber.**  Tho  chapter  devoted  to 
Florentine  art  does  not  show  any  profound  appreciation 
or  knowledge,  bat  it  contains  some  hints  that  may  bo 
useful  to  one  class  of  sight-seer,  and  on  the  subject  of 
“  Florentine  Nature,**  or  Florence  from  the  intelligent 
tourist*s  point  of  view,  tho  writer  has  been  far  more  suc¬ 
cessful.  Some  of  the  woodcuts  are  hero  among  the  best, 
specially  the  view  of  the  town  and  river  from  San 
Miniato.  Pisa,  Siena,  Perugia,  then  Ancona,  Thrasymeno, 
San  Marino,  lead  us  by  their  various  ways  down  towards 
the  Tiber,  till — with  a  glance  at  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  and  Elba 
— Spoleto,  Orvieto,  Viterbo,  and  Terni,  bring  us  to  Rome 
herself,  a  description  of  which  is  supplied  by  Wolderaar 
Kaden.  The  confines  of  Latium  and  Romo  proper,  with  her 
numerous  outlying  cities,  and  with  her  Campagna,  are 
more  than  enough  for  matter  wherewith  to  fill  this  latter 
portion  of  the  book,  adorned,  like  the  rest,  with  many  sug¬ 
gestive  engravings.  Even  to  enumerate  by  name  all  the 
cities,  and  towns,  and  villages  here  treated  of  so  variously 
would  be  a  work  of  time,  and  it  must  suffice  to  say  that 
no  place  of  renown,  no  spot  moreover  of  hidden  interest 
and  beauty,  has  been  loft  unvisited,  so  that  we  wander 
from  the  immense  Campagna  and  the  Pontine  marshes 
over  the  mountains  of  the  Sabines  and  tho  Abruzzi, 
down  to  Vesuvius  and  tho  land  “  Wo  die  Citronen 
bluh*n,**  passing  by  many  a  lovely  scone,  and  missing  no 
apparent  opportunity  of  new  sights  and  new  knowledge. 
We  tread  the  shores  of  the  Neapolitan  bay,  we  bask  in 
its  sunshine  and  loiter  along  its  streets,  we  watch  the 
lava  pouring  from  Vesuvius*  sides,  we  explore  among 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  Cumte,  Pmstum,  Bairn  are  not 
neglected  by  us,  nor  Capri  forgotten,  nor  Castel- 
lamare,  nor  Sorrento,  nor  Amalfi.  Then  we  pass 
quickly  through  Apulia  and  Calabria  ;  we  visit  Palermo, 
Syracuse,  and  lastly  Messina,  and  having  set  forth  from 
out  the  Alpine  snows  we  draw  our  pilgrimage  to  a 
close  in  the  hottest  of  the  “  Sunny  South,**  we  take  our 
rest  at  last  at  the  feet  of  Etna.  On  the  whole,  the 
book  is  a  satisfactory  production,  and  as  wo  close  its 
pages  to  look  again  on  tho  very  handsome  exterior  we 
feel  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its  contents  do  not 
belie  its  first  most  hopeful  promise. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

The  laraelitish  Questimit  and  the  Comments  of  the 
Canaan  Journals  Thereon.  (Civil  Service  Publishing 
Company.) — The  comments  of  various  journals — thinly 
disguised  under  tho  names  of  tho  Whirligig^  the  Daily 
Worldwide^  the  Banner^  the  Evening  Douche,  and  the 
Weekly  Prophet — on  tho  Eastern  Question  are  very 
cleverly  hit  off  in  this  light-hearted  squib.  Its  idea  is 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  deliverance  of  tho  Children  of 
Israel  from  Egypt  in  a  series  of  extracts  from  leading 
articles  and  telegrams  in  the  Canaan  journals  of  the 
period.  It  begins  with  an  extract  from  tho  Whirligig, 
to  tho  effect  that  “  tho  reports  which  reach  us  ‘  daily 
from  our  Egyptian  correspondent  leave  a  most  melan¬ 
choly  impression  of  the  state  of  tho  unhappy  Israelites 
in  that  country.**  This  is  presently  followed  by  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  the  Banner :  “  Distress  here  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  People  now  at  work  collecting  stubble  for 
bricks.  Order  prevails.’*  And  so  on  through  all  tho 
stages  of  the  ten  plagues,  to  tho  disappearance  of  the 
Lost  of  Pharaoh  in  tho  Red  Sea.  The  Worldwide  is  first 
in  the  field  with  a  report  of  the  turning  of  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  into  blood,  and  this  and  the  other  miracles  are 
trenchantly  discuss^  by  tho  Banner.  After  so  long  a 
period  of  political  tension  the  genuine  humour  of  this 
ingeniously  conceived  and  cleverly  worked  out  parody 
should  be  enjoyed  by  all  sides. 

An  Argive  Hero.  Original  Designs  by  J.  Moyr 
Smith.  (A.  H.  Moxon.)  The  Prince  (f  Argolis,  Illus¬ 
trated  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.  (Chat to  and  Windus.) — It  is 


not  a  little  curious  to  find  two  publishers  bringing  out 
at  the  same  time  two  volumes  on  the  subject  of  Theseus, 
both  illustrated  by  the  same  artist.  The  first  of  the  two 
IS  simply  the  story  from  Plutarch  ;  as  for  the  second,  it 
is  written  in  a  woald*be  humorous  style,  and  it  can  only 
bo  said  of  it  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  up  a  book 
with  the  aid  of  long  literal  translations,  unacknowledged, 
from  Xenophon,  and  contemptible  versions  of  the  two 
most  perfect  of  all  that  is  left  to  us  of  the  poems  of 
Sappho.  The  ille  me  par  of  Catullus,  and  the  version  by 
Ambrose  Phillips  of  one  of  the  two,  might  have  saved 
it  from  this  clumsy  jesting.  The  illustrations  to  both 
tho  volumes  by  Mr.  Moyr  Smith  deserve  great  praise ; 
they  are  exceedingly  pretty,  and  often  something  more. 
The  diminutive  drawings  which  are  dotted  over  the  dull 
pages  of  ‘  The  Prince  of  Argolis  *  are  especially  worthy 
of  commendation,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Moyr 
Smith  will  give  yet  again  his  pencil  to  such  graceful 
semi-classic  subjects. 

Lectures  on  Architecture.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  E.  Viollet  le  Due.  By  Benjamin  Bucknall.  (Sampson 
Low.) — It  is  indeed  delightful  to  meet  with  another  in¬ 
stalment  of  this  admirable  translation  of  the  great 
French  architect’s  great  work.  Those  to  whom  these 
lectures  are  unknown,  and  to  whom  the  study  of  archi¬ 
tecture  has  any  attraction,  will  find  in  them  this  charm 
— that  while  they  convey  a  vast  amount  of  information, 
given  on  tho  authority  of  one  of  the  masters  of  the  art, 
and  one  of  tho  most  learned  among  the  masters,  they 
are  written  in  a  style,  and  with  a  culture  and  erudition, 
which  would  of  itself  give  them  a  high  place  in  litera¬ 
ture.  Of  these  essays  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  they  are 
as  interesting  as  a  romance,  and  as  valuable  as  the  pro- 
foundest  and  driest  treatise  on  the  subject  could  be,  and 
we  must  again  express  our  gratitude  to  Mr.  Bucknall 
for  attempting,  and  so  well  succeeding,  to  make  them 
English.  The  review  of  ancient  and  modern  civilisation 
to  find  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  Christi¬ 
anity  was  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  arts,  in  Lecture  VI.,  is  in  itself  a  masterly 
and  exhaustive  study  of  a  most  important  subject ;  and 
the  seventh  lecture,  on  Western  Architecture  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  is  most  valuable.! 

A  Manual  of  Marks  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain.  By 
W.  H.  Hooper  and  W.  C.  Phillips.  (Macmillan.) — This 
is  a  most  useful  little  volume,  and  those  to  whom  the 
love  for  old  china  is  near  akin  to  a  religion,  as  well  as 
those  more  sordid  beings  who  regard  the  products  of 
ceramic  art  as  a  profitable  investment,  and  collect  for 
mere  mercenary  motives,  will  alike  find  its  value.  As 
most  of  the  Oriental  marks  to  be  found  in  the  present 
volume  are  quite  new,  the  work  will  commend  itself 
especially  to  those  who  have  a  special  reverence  for  the 
glories  of  Japanese  art — who  would  substitute  Nankin 
and  Pekin  for  two  of  the  famous  cities  whoso  histories 
Mr.  Ruskin  would  teach,  and  to  whom  the  fortunes  of 
the  lovers  of  the  Willow  tale  are  of  more  importance 
than  tho  Iliad  or  tho  Eddas.  It  may  perhaps  be  ir¬ 
reverent,  in  speaking  of  such  a  book,  one  treating  of 
matters  of  vital  importance  to  so  many  human  beings, 
to  suggest  for  it  any  other  than  its  legitimate  use,  other¬ 
wise  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  several  of  the  marks 
are  exceedingly  pretty  in  design  and  adaptable  to  many 
decorative  purposes,  as,  for  example,  monograms  for 
letter-paper.  Apart  from  any  levity,  however,  the 
authors  of  this  livraison  deserve  great  praise  for  the 
care  and  labour  they  have  devoted  to  their  really  philan¬ 
thropic  and  valuable  work.  The  size  of  the  volume  is 
so  convenient — it  belongs  to  the  pocket  volume  class 
which  pleased  Dr.  Johnson — and  its  information  so  ex¬ 
tended,  that  it  is  sure  to  become  an  authority  upon  its 
subject. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  present  issue  of  the  Fortnightly  is  one  of  its  incomparably 
strong  numbers.  The  four  first  names  in  its  bill  of  contents 
are  J.  Chaml  erlain,  Fredeiic  Harrison,  E.  A  Freeman,  and 
W.  II.  Pater,  names  always  found  appended  to  fresh  thouglit 
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and  brilliant  writing.  They  are  a  somewhat  strange  four  to 
be  yoked  in  one  team,  but  we  do  not  look  for  strict  harmony  of 
pwe  or  colour  when  every  writer  takes  the  responsibility  for 
nimself,  and  undertakes  only  to  pull  generally  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  and  development  of  the  spheres  of  thought  and  action. 
Bfr.  Chamberlain  s  account  of  his  visit  to  Lapland  is  a  very 
pleasantly  written  paper.  ^  Mr.  Chamberlain  shows  an  eye  for 
the  natural  scenery  and  picturesque  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  an  interest  in  the  facts  of  their  social  con¬ 
dition.  Mr.  Freeman’s  paper  on  the  law  of  honour  is  a  clear 
and  excellent  sermon,  though  we  do  not  know  that  in  sub¬ 
stance  he  adds  much  to  the  wisdom  of  Paley,  and  though  we 
suspect  that  his  ethical  distinctions  show  more  practice  in 
popular  exposition  than  in  fine  scientific  analysis. 


him  till  he  recovered  his  senses,  and  afterwards  supplied  him 
with  effectual  means  of  revenge/ he  would  have  completed  the 
parallel  to  old  Brian  Taafe.  With  Mr.  Reade’s  cnticism  of 
Shakespeare’s  story,  that  “  there  is  an  inferior  hand  visible  in 
parts  or  it,  it  is  clogged  with  useless  characters  and  superfluout 
atrocities,  and  the  death  of  Cordelia  is  revolting,  and  a  sacrifice 
of  the  narrative  to  stage  policy,”  we  do  not  concur.  He 
should  write  a  paper  on  this  text  for  the  New  Shakspere 
Society,  and  support  his  opinion  with  the  authority  of  Thomas 
Rymer. 

Mr.  Charles  Reade  almost  surpasses  himself  in  the  present 
instalment  of  the  “  Woman-Hater”  in  Blackwoods,  Nothing 
could  be  more  sharp  and  brilliant  than  the  dialogue. 


Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  friends  were  right  in  urging  him  to 
restore  *‘The  New  Sirens  ”  to  the  world.  The  poem  appears 
mMacmillads.  “It  was  published,”  Mr.  Arnold  says,  “  in 
1849  in  a  small  volume,  without  my  name,  was  withdrawn 
along  with  that  volume,  and  until  now  has  never  been  reprinted. 
But  the  departed  poem  had  the  honour  of  being  followed  by  the 
regrets  of  a  most  distinguished  mourner,  Mr.  Swinburne,  who 
has  more  than  once  revived  its  memory  and  asked  for  its  re¬ 
publication.  ...  In  addition  to  Mr.  Swinburne,  the  poem  has 
also  had  several  other  friends,  less  distinguished,  who  desired 
its  restoration.  To  a  work  of  his  youth,  a  work  produced  in 
long-past  days  of  ardour  and  emotion,  an  author  can  never  be 
very  nard-hearted ;  and  after  a  disappearance  of  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  ‘The  New  Sirens*  therefore  is  here  reprinted.” 
The  underlying  thought  in  the  poem  has  to  be  sought  for,  but 
it  is  worth  having  when  found  ;  and  the  rhythm  is  so  enchant¬ 
ing  that  one  cannot  help  regretting  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  of  late 
ceased  to  keep  company  with  those  fascinating  characters  whose 
respectability  in  these  latter  days  he  seems  to  consider  faded. 

There  is  an  article  in  the  Comhill  on  the  subject  of  Culture 
and  Modem  Poetry,”  which  contains  good  sense  enough,  but 
suffers  from  a  want  of  beginning,  middle,  or  end.  It  begins 
by  concluding  that  a  poet  is  boro,  not  made ;  and  it  ends  by 
expressing  a  doubt  whether  music  and  poetry  can  ever,  without 
a  violation  of  their  respective  natures,  become  “  one  flesh  in  the 
Wagnerian  sense.”  The  article  might  have  been  considerably 
cleared  up,  if  not  reduced  in  bulk,  by  an  application  of  the 
Socratic  method.  The  word  “culture  ”  might  have  been  defined, 
and  also  the  word  “  poetry,”  and  the  writer  might  have  been 
asked  what  was  the  intention  of  his  anecdotes  about  celebrated 
musicians,  whose  masters  sat  at  their  feet  before  they  were 
fourteen  years  old.  The  only  definite  idea  we  have  carried 
away  is  that  if  we  had  a  son  who  was  a  true  poet,  we 
should  not  send  him  to  school,  perhaps  not  allow  him  to  read 
any  books.  The  poet,  we  are  told,  and  we  do  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  dispute  it,  runs  a  risk  of  being  over-educated.  If  the 
writer  had  stopped  after  his  first  sentence,  he  would  have  saved 
himself  some  trouble,  and  made  out  his  thesis  in  an  equally 
convincing  manner.  The  readers  of  the  Cornhill  will  learn 
more  about  culture  and  modern  poetry  from  Mr.  Gosse’s  prettily- 
written  paper  on  Abraham  Cowley. 

Fraser's  contains  Mr.  Fronde’s  ess.ay  “  On  the  Uses  of  a 
Landed  Gentry,”  and  “  an  unscientific  account  ”  of  “  Our  Arctic 
Voyage,”  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  Discovery.  “  Unscientific,” 
in  the  latter  case,  means  sparkling  and  good-humoured.  The 
reverend  writer  finds  much  pleasure  in  the  recollection  of  his 
hardships.  All  lovers  of  whist  will  sympathise  with  this  inci¬ 
dent: — “I  had  just  been  dealt  a  fine  hand  at  whist,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  drawing  my  adversaries’  trumps,  when  several 
bucketsful  of  salt  water  suddenly  fell  into  the  middle  of  the 
table,  spoiling  my  design,  and,  indeed,  reducing  the  cards  to  a 
pulp.”  This  occurred  on  the  way  to  the  Arctic  regions.  The 
account  of  the  efforts  of  the  party  to  amuse  themselves  in  the 
long  winter  nights  is  particularly  spirited,  and  altogether  the 
paper  conveys  a  very  lively  idea  of  the  life  on  an  Arctic  ex¬ 
pedition.  The  fourth  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson’s  papers  on  Foreign 
Trade  deals  with  the  economical  condition  of  Rus.sia,  and  is  an 
admirable  rSsutni  of  the  best  information  attainable.  But  we 
hope  to  have  fresh  light  on  the  internal  condition  of  Russia  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

In  Belgravia^  Mr.  Charles  Reade’s  good  story  ”  for  this 
month  is  one  of  an  old  Irish  farmer  who  had  three  sons,  as 
Lear  had  three  daughters,  divided  his  property  between  two 
of  them,  disinherited  the  third,  and  lived  to  repent  it.  It  is  a 
curious  parallel  to  the  story  of  King  Lear,  in  everything  except 
the  way  in  which  the  old  man  bore  his  misfortune,  and  took 
revenge  upon  his  unnatural  children,  and  it  is  admirably  told  ; 
but  Mr.  Reado’s  moral,  that  “  it  is  very  interesting,  curious, 
and  instructive  to  observe  how  differently  the  same  events 
operate  upon  men  who  differ  in  character,”  does  not  strike  us 
as  very  apposite,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  events  which 
operated  were  not  the  same.  Perhaps  if  Lear  had  met  with  a 
kindly  Irishman  who  had  put  him  into  a  warm  bed  and  nursed  I 


In  Temple  Bar  Lady  George  Hamilton  translates  from  Tur- 
guenief  some  anecdotes  of  the  stolid  matter-of-fact  composure 
with  which  Russians  meet  death.  They  do  not  seem  to  trouble 
themselves  about  their  own  future,  but  to  occupy  themselves 
up  to  the  last  moment  with  providing  for  their  family.  A 
young  wood-cutter,  whose  limos  had  been  crushed  by  a  /filing 
ash,  died  in  agony,  but  his  last  words  were,  “  I  bought  a  horse 
from  Geoffry  Sitchoffsky,  handsel-money  down,  so  it’s  mine, 
give  it  too  to  my  wife.”  An  old  ladv  died  in  the  act  of  search¬ 
ing  under  her  pillow  for  a  silver  rouble  to  pay  the  priest  for 
her  deathbed  service.  These  are  two  of  Turguenief  s  instances. 
The  last  of  them  has  a  parallel  in  the  story  told  of  an  old 
Scotch  lady.  The  old  lady  was  what  in  Scotland  is  called  a 
“  moderate  ”  in  religion,  but  her  daughter  had  married  a  Mr. 
Stephen,  a  minister,  whose  tendencies  were  strongly  evan¬ 
gelical,  and  for  whom  she  had  a  good-humoured  contempt. 
As  she  lay  on  her  death-bed,  the  mourners  who  stood  oy 
were  startled  by  her  bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  They 
gathered  nearer  with  alarmed  looks  of  inquiry,  and  heard  her 
pant  out,  “I couldna  help  thinkin’  what  a  ’ploy  [job]  this  will 
be  for  John  Stephen.”  Her  thoughts  had  wandered  to  her 
own  funeral,  and  the  exaggerated  gravity  of  her  son-in-law. 
Half-an-hour  after  she  was  dead.  No  Russian  composure  can 
beat  that. 


The  chief  article  in  the  Oentleman's  Magazmt  is  an  amusing 
sketch  of  “  Vivian  Grey,  Lord  Beaconsfield,”  by  “  the  Member 
for  the  Chiltem  Hundreds.” 


In  the  Contemporary  Review  Dr.  Appleton  concludes  his 
“  Plea  for  Metaphysic,’^  which  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
interested  in  the  higher  thought. 


There  are  several  articles  on  the  Eastern  Question  in  the 
Magazines,  but  prejudice  is  more  conspicuous  in  them  than 
fresh  information  or  sagacious  judgment.  The  most  careful  is 
one  by  Mr.  James  Bryce  in  the  Fortnightly.  Mr.  Bryce  writes 
with  the  impartiality  of  a  high  order  of  historical  student 
On  the  subject  of  the  territorial  expansion  of  Russia,  Mr. 
Bryce  arrives  at  the  same  conclusions  that  Mr.  Mackensie- 
Wallace  stated  in  the  August  number  of  the  Fortnightly, 
This  is  well  put,  and,  what  is  better,  is  perfectly  true : — 

It  is  mainly  the  more  recent  advances  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia 
that  have  excited  the  attention  of  Europe  and  the  suspicions  of 
England.  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  these  advances, 
and  England  is  the  country  which  ought  best  to  understand  this, 
since  the  causes  are  almost  exactly  the  same  as  those  which  drew 
us  on  from  conquest  to  conquest  till  wo  became  masters  of  India  ;  or 
as  those  which  have  similarly  drawn  on  the  French  in  Algeria,  and 
the  Americans  over  the  land  they  ha  I  reserved  for  the  Indian  tribes. 
A  civilised  state  with  serai-civilised  states  or  predatory  nomad 
races  on  its  frontiers  cannot  stop  where  it  will.  With  the  former 
it  makes  treaties ;  the  treaties  are  broken ;  it  is  obliged  to  punish, 
and  can  often  only  punish,  by  annexing,  or  by  assuming  a  pro^- 
torate,  which  comes  to  almost  the  same  thing  as  annexation. 
With  the  latter  no  treaty  can  bo  made,  and  the  civilised  power 
must  therefore  protect  its  borders  by  stationing  troops  along  them, 
and  must  chastise  every  inroad  by  pursuing  the  m^mdors  on  their 
homeward  way,  perhaps  for  great  distances.  This  is  found  so  ex¬ 
pensive  and  troublesome  that  a  regular  expedition  is  undertaken ; 
the  offending  tribe  is  defeated,  and,  to  prevent  fresh  irruptions,  forta 
are  erected  and  garrisons  stationed  in  its  country,  which  thus 
becomes  reduced  to  submission.  This  advance  involves  a  contact 
with  fresh  tribes,  who  molest  the  peaceable  natives  or  the  civili^ 
settlers  by  their  inroads ;  and  the  same  process  is  repeated,  the  line 
of  outposts  always  moving  forward,  and  the  line  of  settled  subject 
country  following  it.  In  some  such  way  as  this  has  the  frontier  of 
Russia  advanced  from  the  river  Ural  to  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Oxus  and  the  Thian-shan  mountains. 

On  the  subject  of  Russia’s  supposed  desire  to  possess  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Mr.  Bryce  is  equally  sensible : — 

One  may  hear  some  irresponsible  talk  on  the  subject  from  private 
people ;  expressions  of  a  belief  that  sooner  or  later  the  Czar  will 
plant  the  cross  on  St.  Sophia,  and  that  all  South-eastern  Europe 
will  own  the  Muscovite  faith  and  rule,  while  England  and  Austria 
gnash  their  teeth  in  the  distance.  Just  such  irresponsible  talk  one 
may  hear  from  Germans  about  the  necessity  of  annexing  Holland, 
or  even  of  gathering  England  and  Scandinavia  into  the  great  Pan- 
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Teutonic  Empire.  Just  such  idle  hopes  one  may  hear  Spaniards 
express  of  the  incorporation  of  Portugal.  Just  such  was  formerly 
the  vapouring  language  of  Americans  about  Canada  and  Mexico. 
A  boy  when  he  Ioo^b  at  a  map  fancies  that  the  most  powerful 
countries  arc  those  which  cover  the  largest  space,  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  many  of  us  remain  boys  in  this  regard.  There  are  plenty  of 
foolish  persons  in  Bussia  as  elsewhere,  who  fall  into  this  vulgar 
confusion  of  bigness  with  greatness.  But  there,  as  elsewhere,  sen¬ 
sible  men  see  not  only  that  Bussia  at  Constantinople  would  be 
weaker  and  more  exposed  than  sho  is  now,  but  that  she  would 
run  some  risk  of  ceasing  to  be  Bussia  at  all,  and  would  be  led 
away  into  new  paths  whose  end  no  one  could  see,  and  where 
the  true  interest  of  the  old  Bussian  people  would  soon  be  lost 
sight  of. 


thing  yet  left  to  prfuse.  The  acting  of  Misa  Kate  Phillips  as 
the  servant  is  decidedly  clever,  and  so,  too,  Mr.  Young’s  as 
the  convict  brother;  but  not  even  Miss  HoUingshead,  Mr, 
Toole,  and  any  amount  of  good  acting,  could  save  the  piece 
from  its  dulness,  the  only  feature  at  all  marked  which  it  pos¬ 
sesses,  as  it  now  stands,  though  possibly  by  much  alteration  and 
many  improvements  it  might  be  made  something  of. 


THE  COURT  THEATRE. 

New  Men  and  Old  Acres  has  been  revived  at  the  Court,  and, 
as  was  to  have  been  expected  with  such  a  company,  has  proved 
a  triumphant  success.  The  only  member  of  the  company  who 
has  not  received  his  fair  share  of  praise  is  Mr.  Anson,  who  acts 
the  part  of  Bunter ;  and  that  is  partly  his  own  fault,  for  we  are 
told  that,  on  the  first  night,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  did  not 
do  his  conception  justice.  As  he  is  to  be  seen  now,  Mr.  Anson’s 
Bunter  is  as  perfect  and  as  thoroughly  humorous  and  enjoy¬ 
able  a  piece  of  what  is  called  character  acting  ”  as  one  would 
wish  to  see.  At  every  point  Mr.  Anson  succeeds  in  keeping 
the  character  within  the  limits  of  comedy,  never  degenerating 
into  farce,  not  even  in  the  pious  sentences  with  which  Bunter 
tries  to  humbug  others  and  half  succeeds  in  humbugging  him¬ 
self.  His  waistcoat,  his  watch-chain,  his  hat,  his  coat,  his 
gesture,  his  manner  to  Lady  Vavasour,  his  immediate  change 
of  manner  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  are  all  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  keeping. 


GAIETY  THEATRE. 

Mr.  Albery’s  new  play  may  be  perhaps  best  described  as  a 
semi-parody  upon  DarCl  DrucCf  for  it  is  exactly  the  same  in  its 
chief  feature,  the  adoption  and  adoration  of  a  girl  abandoned 
by  her  aristocratic  mther,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the 
adopter  is  all  the  time  aware  of  the  existence  and  name  of  the 
real  father,  and  never  makes  any  effort  to  restore  her.  The 
outline  of  the  story  may  be  thus  briefly  given.  Edward 
Titscrap,  a  broker’s  man,  is  put  in  possession  in  a  house  in 
which  a  woman  dies  after  giving  birth  to  a  girl  whom  he 
adopts,  although,  as  we  have  said,  aware  of  the  real  father’s 
existence,  christened  Penelope;  and  brings  up  with  the  aid  of 
imitation  jewellery,  and  old  pictures  of  Cardinal  Kichelieu, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  George  the  flrst  gentleman,  and  William 
III.,  for  imaginary  ancestors,  in  the  delusion  that  she  is  a 
lady,  the  daughter  of  a  great  house  now  poor,  and  that 
the  father  of  tne  broker  was  a  lord.  The  return  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Titscrap,  Edward’s  brother,  a  converted  convict,  from 
Australia,  does  not  in  the  least  dispel  the  illusion.  Pene¬ 
lope  leaves  her  supposed  father,  not,  as  he  thinks,  to  return  to 
her  real  father,  whom  he,  in  a  most  unreasonable  way,  imagines 
her  to  have  become  aware  of,  but  to  marry  Rushmere  Dost- 
hill,  who  has  won  her  heart  while  pretending  to  be  a  music- 
master,  and  who,  for  no  apparent  reason  persists  in  calling  him¬ 
self  Faust  and  her  Marguerite,  though  there  is  not  any  justi¬ 
fication  whatever  for  his  so  doing.  The  idea  of  seduction  is 
not  anywhere  suggested,  but  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  look  for 
ideas  of  any  sort  in  any  part  of  the  comedy.  This  marriage  is 
very  displeasing  to  Sir  Stratton  Rushmere,  Dosthill’s  uncle, 
who  is  about  to  cut  him  off  altogether,  when  he  discovers  just 
in  time  that  the  youn^  lady  is  his  daughter.  Such  are  the 
somewhat  flimsy  materials  out  of  which  it  would  have  been 
indeed  difficult  to  produce  a  good  comedy,  but  surely  possible 
to  produce  a  better  than  Mr.  Albery  has  succeeded  in  doing. 
The  weak  plot  is  weakly  constructed  and  weakly  worked  out, 
affording  little  opportunity  for  any  good  acting.  Mr.  Toole’s 
powers  and  peculiar  style  are  well  known,  and  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  he  put  as  much  into  his  part  as  it  could  well  bear, 
but  he  could  scarcely  succeed  in  making  it  either  interesting  or 
amusing.  Miss  Hollingshead’s  acting  is  exceedingly  graceful, 
if  not  as  yet  marked  with  any  very  distinct  style ;  and  in  the 
second  act,  where,  when  invited  by  her  supposed  father  to  say 
goodbye  to  her  lover,  she  says  goodbye  to  him  instead,  she  showed 
considerable  promise  of  the  power  of  expressing  pathos.  As 
dress  is  now  a  recognised  feature  of  dramatic  art,  it  must  be 
added  that  her  dress  in  the  first  act,  with  its  picturesque  mob- 
cap,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  to  be  seen  on  the  stage  at  present. 

The  late  Charles  Dickens,  in  spite  of  his  great  power  of  creat¬ 
ing  character  and  appreciating  the  nature  of  his  own  produc¬ 
tion,  fell  frequently  into  the  fatal  mistake  of  supposing  that  one 
cf  the  chief  characteristics  of  a  gentleman  was  his  insufferable 
impertinence  to  those  beneath  him  in  station.  The  scene 
between  Eugene  Wrayburn  and  Bradley  Headstone,  in  ‘  Our 
Mutual  Friend,’ i  - 


VARIORUM  NOTES 


Representatives  of  all  the  three  German  parties.  National 
Liberals,  Progressists,  and  Ultramontanes,  were  present  at 
Prince  Bismarck’s  dinner  to  the  German  Deputies  on  Friday 
last  week,  leading  the  jovial  host  to  remark,  by  way  of  break¬ 
ing  the  ice,  “  If  it  is  difficult  to  sit  down  between  two  stools 
how  much  more  difficult  is  it  to  sit  down  between  three.”  The 
secret  of  the  different  versions  of  his  talk,  which  was  hearty 
and  discursive,  is  simple ;  there  was  no  official  report.  The 
Prince  was  asked  whether  what  he  had  said  might  be  made 
public.  His  answer  was  that  he  could  not  prevent  it.”  At 
first  it  was  intended  to  publish  an  authentic  report  on  the  part 
of  the  Presidential  Committee  of  the  Reichstag,  but  it  was 
finally  agreed  to  let  the  individual  members  of  that  Committee 
make  a  communication  to  friendly  members  of  the  press. 

One  of  the  remarks  made  by  Prince  Bismarck,  and  that  not 
the  least  important,  has  not  been  reported.  We  learn  that  he 
said  with  some  degree  of  emphasis  that  temptations  had  been 
addressed  to  Germany  which  held  out  baits  to  her  in  the  sense 
of  self-interest  and  ambition,  but  that  all  apprehensions  of  an 
acceptance  of  these  offers  would  be  allayed  by  the  clearest 
proofs.”  This  was  understood  by  those  present  to  refer  to 
Russia,  although  it  would  appear  that  the  reference  may  have 
been  to  Italy.  Anyhow,  it  is  said  to  have  caused  an  exchange 
of  significant  communications  between  the  Russian  Embassy 
and  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  a  remonstrance  is 
said  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  too  frank  and  genial  talker. 
Hence  in  his  speech  in  the  Reichstag,  while  Prince  Bismarck 
spoke  of  the  ticklish  position  ”  in  which  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  placed  if  they  were  asked  by  any  one  of  their 
friends  to  show  their  love  by  hating  the  rest,”  he  affirmed  that 

up  to  the  present  no  such  request  had  been  made.” 

Mr.  Swinburne  has  ready  for  the  press  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Eastern  Question.  It  is  entitled  The  Views  of  a  Republican 
on  the  Muscovite  Crusade,”  and  will  be  dedicated,  we  believe, 
to  Mr.  Karl  Blind. 

The  story  told  by  a  weekly  contemporary  about  Mr.  Pigott 
and  Mme.  Chaumont  may  be  amusing  enough,  but  has,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  its  value  as  a  newspaper  report,  not  one  word  of 
truth  in  it.  Mme.  Chaumont  never  “  interviewed”  Mr.  Pigott 
at  his  house,  and  never  succeeded,  or  tried  to  succeed,  in  per¬ 
suading  him  to  allow  her  to  play  Toto  Chez  Tata.  Mr.  Pigott’s 
permission  to  play  the  piece  was  granted  on  grounds  of  the 
plainest  propriety,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
blandishments  of  women  or  the  pressure  of  interested  perti¬ 
nacity. 

On  Wednesday,  Mme.  Chaumont  made  her  last  appearance 
in  London  until  June.  She  acted  in  both  her  parts,  Madams 


i,'  is  a  very  good  example  of  this  error,  and  of 
the  heavy  coarseness  which  the  author  evidently  assumed  to  be 
the  easy  lightness  of  good  breeding.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Albery  should  seek  to  imitate  the  defects  of  Charles  Dickens. 
The  two  gentlemen  ”  of  Mr.  Albery’s  play  are  two  insuffer¬ 
able  creatures,  whose  conduct  throughout  verges  upon  brutality, 
and  who  would  be  a  blot  upon  any  play.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  anyone  to  act  towards  the  relations  of 
the  girl  he  is  in  love  wuth  as  the  hero  of  The  Man  in 
Possession  does  to  the  two  Titscraps.  Rushmere  Dosthill  and 
Sir  Stratton  Rushmere  are  both  bad  characters,  but  the  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  performance  is  kept  up  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
badly  acted.  Surely  Mr.  Leathes  and  Mr.  Westland  might 
learn  to  take  off  their  hats  when  they  enter  a  room  in  which 
a  woman  is  present.  The  custom  may  be  a  foolish  one — we 
are  not  prepared  to  enter  into  the  question  of  its  merits  or  de¬ 
fects — but  it  is  the  custom,  and  might  as  well  bo  adhered  to. 
After  so  much  to  find  fault  with,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  some- 
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Attends  Monsieur  ftnd  Toio  Chez  TetUtf  and  sang  La  Prami^ra 
Fauille  ”  and  La  bonne  Ann^e.”  Mme.  Cbaumont  was  en¬ 
thusiastically  received. 

I  have  often  asked  myself,”  observes  Mr.  Froude  in  his 
lecture  on  the  “Uses  of  a  Landed  Gentry,”  published  in  this 
month’s  Fraser f  why  the  hidalgos,  hijos  dalgo^  sons  of  some¬ 
body,  as  the  Cid  and  his  comrades  haughtily  called  themselves, 
have  so  totally  disappeared.  I  believe,”  continues  the  historian, 
‘*it  was  because  they  did  not  reside  on  their  estates  among  their 
people.”  This  is,  no  doubt,  true ;  they  have  left  their  once 
proud  and  glorious  country  the  prey  of  priests  and  political 
charlatans,  and  soldiers  of  fortune.  What  we  wish  to  point  out, 
although  the  point  is  small  enough,  is,  that  the  oldest  and  truest 
meaning  of  hidalgo  is  not  the  son  of  somebody,  but  the  son  of 
somewhat,  or  of  something,  a  meaning  which  adds  additional 
weight  to  Mr.  Froude’s  moral. 

Excavations  are  at  present  the  rage.  Even  involuntary  ones 
are  made,  and  lead  to  remarkable  finds.  At  Versailles,  a 
M.  Lelong  was  recently  in  his  cellar,  when  suddenly  the 
groimd  gave  way,  and  he  fell  about  four  metres  deep,  into  a 
kind  of  pit,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  had,  until  then,  had 
no  idea.  His  cries  for  help  at  last  brought  assistance.  In  the 
meantime,  having  been  unable  to  make  any  move,  o  veing  to 
the  severe  hurts  he  had  received,  he  saw,  when  looking 
around,  to  his  great  astonishment,  that  he  was  in  a  vast  cellar 
filled  with  tuns.  His  men,  tapping  them,  found  them  full  of 
the  best  French  and  Spanish  wines.  It  is  now  proved  that 
this  cellar  was  once  attached  to  a  pavilion,  called  the 
“  Rendez-vous  d’ Amour,”  which  Louis  XV.  had  built  in  the 
notorious  Parc-des-Cerfs.  This,  then,  is  another  Aphroditean 
excavation,  though  somewhat  different  in  results  from  what 
General  di  Cesnola  discovered  in  a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  in 
Cyprus. 

■  The  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  R.A.,  at 
the  Royal  Academy  Galleries  in  Edinburgh,  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  as  only  two  previous  exhibitions,  both  incomplete,  of 
Raeburn’s  works  have  been  held  in  Edinburgh — the  first  in 
the  artist’s  studio,  32  York  Place,  in  1824,  the  year  after  his 
death ;  the  second  in  the  University  Buildings,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Edinburgh,  in 
1860.  There  are  between  three  and  four  hundred  portraits  on 
view  now,  yet  these  are  only  a  portion  of  the  work  of  one  of 
the  greatest  followers  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Raeburn’s 
power  of  representing  female  beauty  is  exemplified  in  the  full- 
length  charming  picture  of  his  wife,  taken  when  not  in  her 
first  youth,  leaning  against  a  garden  wall.  Lady  Raeburn  has 
a  most  attractive  face.  His  female  portraits  are  rivalled  by  his 
portraits  of  men.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  Scot¬ 
land  are  represented  in  the  gallery.  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  adds 
himself  to  the  long  list  of  painters  who  have  left  us  their 
features  limned  by  their  own  hand.  Around  him  are  Sir 
David  Brewster,  Francis  Homer,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Rev. 
John  Thomson  of  Duddingston,  Henry  Mackenzie  (author  of 
*  The  Man  of  Feeling  ’),  Lord  Cockburn,  Professor  Playfair, 
Francis  Jeffrey,  Lord  Meadowbank,  President  Dundas,  Viscount 
Melville,  Professor  Gregory,  Viscount  Duncan,  Professor 
Wilson,  Robert  Sym  (the  original  of  Timothy  Tickler  in  the 
^Noctes  Ambrosian®’),  Lord  Justice-Clerk  Braxfield,  Lord 
Abercromby,  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  Principal  Robertson,  and 
many  others.  Raeburn  excelled  in  his  management  of  colour, 
and  light  and  shade,  and  his  power  of  grasping  the  character 
of  his  sitter,  and  transferring  it  to  his  canvas,  was  exceedingly 
great.  The  exhibition  is  a  remarkably  interesting  one,  and 
one  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  repeated  in  London. 

It  is  curious  to  note,  apropos  of  the  picture  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
a  curious  mistake  made  by  Charles  Dickens,  in  speaking  of 
this  very  building  in  *  Martin  Chuzzlewit,’  which  is  almost 
sufficient  to  make  it  certain  that  the  great  master  of  description 
had  never,  at  least  at  the  time  of  writing  the  story,  seen  the 
place.  Tom  Pinch  visits  an  organist,  a  friend  of  his,  at  the 
cathedral,  and  when  an  earthy  old  verger  insisted  on  locking  up 
th©  cathedral,  he  took  leave  of  his  friend,  with  many  thanks, 
groped  his  way  out  as  well  as  he  could,  into  the  now  lamp- 


lighted  streets,  and  hurried  off  to  get  his  dinner.”  Now,  any¬ 
one  who  knows  Salisbury— and  those  who  do  not  may  leam 
from  the  picture — knows  that  the  cathedral  is  not  near  any 
lamp-lighted  streets,  but  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
close,  and,  engirt  on  all  sides  by  exceedingly  picturesque  houses, 
is  far  freer  from  all  lamp-lit  streets  than  if  it  stood  in  the 
middle  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  so  beautiful 
a  position  that  it  seems  at  once  to  demand  the  description 
which  the  writer,  having  once  seen  it,  could  not  fail  to  award 

it  Moreover,  the  whole  town  is  so  quaint  and  interesting _ 

one  of  the  quaintest  and  most  interesting  in  England — that  it 
is  next  to  impossible  that  Charles  Dickens  could  have  known 
it  at  a  time  when  he  writes  of  it  as  if  it  were  one  of  the 
dullest  and  most  commonplace  towns  in  the  universe. 

The  Committee  of  the  Cobden  Club  have  elected  Mr.  A.  H. 
Dymond,  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  to  be  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Club.  Mr.  Dymond  was  for  many 
years  manager  of  the  late  Morning  Star,  and  emigrated  to 
Canada  some  years  ago. 

The  last  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  has  an 
article  on  the  book  '  Home  Life  in  Germany,’  lately  published 
in  this  country,  and  reviewed  at  some  length  in  these  columns. 
Tbe  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  is  greatly  delighted  at  all  the 
various  hits  “  at  the  society,  morals,  and  manners  of  Germany.” 
It  brings  carefully  out  all  the  points  which  tend  to  show  what 
an  inferior  animal  the  national  enemy  is  when  compared  with 
the  Frenchman,  and  is  careful,  every  now  and  then,  to  remind 
the  reader  that  these  disparaging  opinions  of  Germany  are  not 
the  views  of  a  Frenchman  who  might  be  prejudiced  but  of  an 
impartial  Englishwoman.  In  fact,  the  Revue  seems  almost  to 
find  a  consolation  for  Sedan  in  the  publication  of  such  a 
volume. 

One  page  of  Monday’s  Daily  News  appeared  with  the  date, 
Monday,  December  4, 1867.  This  is  indeed  taking  a  bold  leap 
backwards. 

A  bout  the  middle  of  this  month  the  first  number  of  Yoridk, 
a  humorous  and  critical  weekly  paper,  will  appear.  The  lead¬ 
ing  distinctive  features  will  1^  a  political  or  social  cartoon, 
printed  in  a  tint,  and  humorous  and  picturesque  rather  than 
comic  treatment  of  subjects. 

I  A  *  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental  Manuscripts  ’  left  by  Dr.  Martin 
Haug,  the  eminent  German  Sanskritist,  who  recently  died, 
has  just  been  published  at  Munich.  From  1869  to  1805,  Haug 
had  been  Superintendent  of  Sanskrit  Studies  at  Poonah,in  India, 
when  he  formed  his  valuable,  and  in  some  respects  unique,  col¬ 
lection  of  Sanskrit,  Zend,  and  Pehlevi  manuscripts.  At  that 
time  he  so  succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  with  the  Brahman 
priests  as  to  be  allowed  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  their  most 
important  sacrificial  performances,  a  permission  which  until  then 
had  not  been  given  to  any  stranger.  He  furthermore  had  the 
Rig  Veda  and  the  Atharva  Veda  recited  to  him  by  two  pro¬ 
fessional  chaunters,  during  a  whole  fortnight.  Hence  he 
could  write  with  all  the  greater  authority  on  the  theories  of 
Indian  accentuation  and  recitation.  Dr.  Haug  also  was  in 
close  connexion  with  learned  Parsees,  who,  according  to 
recent  news  from  Guzerat,  intend  keeping  up  his  memory  by 
a  Haug  Foundation.  The  Sanskrit  manuscripts  left  by  him 
comprbe  not  less  than  309  numbers.  Nearly  all  the  texts 
belong  to  the  circle  of  Vedic  literature ;  only  a  fow  of  them  re¬ 
lating  to  law  and  grammar.  The  collection  is  very  rich  in  Upani- 
shad  texts,  mostly  copied  under  the  control  of  Haug.  Zend 
literature  is  represented  by  377  numbers,  partly  composed  of 
originals,  partly  of  copies.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Berlin  Library, 
already  in  possession  of  many  valuable  Sanskrit  manuscripts, 
will  not  fail  to  acquire  this  literary  treasure. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  when  the 
deep  cuttings  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway  were  in  progress 
considerable  quantities  of  Roman  remains  were  found,  consist¬ 
ing  of  urns,  coins,  and  fragments  of  pottery.  That  part  of  the 
line  which  extends  to  Aldgate,  recently  opened,  yielded,  how¬ 
ever,  very  few  art  antiquities,  but  the  excavators,  at  a  depth  of. 
nearly  twenty  feet  below  the  surface,  came  on  a  bed  of  bullocks’ 
horns,  which  yielded  several  hundred  cartloads,  and  found 
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The  prospectus  of  the  new  weekly  journal,  announced  last 
week,  says,  **  Weekly  journals  in  accordance  with  respectable 
tradition  invariably  select  Saturday  or  Wednesday  for  their 
publication ;  Mayfair  will  at  the  outset  claim  a  character  for 
originality  by  appearing  on  the  Tuesday.”  The  first  numl>er  of 
the  regular  series  is  to  be  out  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  the  New 
Year,  But  Mayfair y  commencing  with  what  ordinary  journals 
are  content  to  grow  to,  is  to  have  its  Christmas  Number  forth¬ 
with.  It  will  be  published  on  Tuesday  week,  the  19th  instant, 
and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Faijeon,  having  obtained  special  absolu¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  William  Tinsley,  is  writing  a  complete  story  for 
this  number. 


came  by.’”  It  will  also  be  remembered  that  when  the  under¬ 
ground  railway  was  being  made  near  Westminster  Abbey  an 
immense  bed  of  deer’s  antlers  was  found,  the  use  of  which 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  They  would  certainly 
make  a  capital  fence,  and  this  is  not  unlikely  the  purpose 
which  they  served. 

Our  forefathers  appear  to  have  been  as  ready  as  a  faction 
among  us  at  the  present  day  to  accept  Turkish  promises  as 
current  coin.  In  the  newly  published  *  Life  of  Robert  Framp- 
ton,’  chaplain  to  the  factory  of  the  Levant  Company  at  Aleppo 
between  1055  and  1671,  and  afterwards  the  non-juring  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  his  anonymous  biographer,  writing  in  the  time 
of  George  I.,  reminds  us  that  it  was  Protestant  credulity  and 
Christian  dissension  which  first  allowed  the  Turk  to  gain  a 
firm  footing  in  Europe.  “  Though  the  Ttirkf  he  writes, 
**  allows  liberty  of  conscience,  which  made  some  among  us  wish 
him  rather  in  possession  of  Vienna  than  a  Papist,  yet  as  fond 
as  our  people  pretend  to  be  of  indulging  of  conscience,  yet  they 
would  groan  or  rebel  were  they  at  the  expense  but  of  the  tithe 
of  what  the  poor  Greeks  pay  for  their  liberty ;  for  among 
other  exactions,  that  of  head-money  is  not  the  least ;  not  to  be 
paid  when  he  that  wears  an  head  is  capable  of  getting  bread 
to  put  in  it,  but  when  it  fills  the  measure  the  officer  keeps 
for  that  purpose,  and  this  not  to  be  paid  by  the  penny, 
but  the  dollar ;  so  that  a  capitation  comes  to  about  five-and- 
twenty  shillings  yearly,  and  where  it  cannot '  otherwise  be 
raised,  they  must  sell  a  child  to  answer  the  demand,  who  is 
immediately  circumcised  and  listed  into  the  Mahometan  per¬ 
suasion,  and  can  redeem  himself  at  no  less  a  ransom  than  his 
life.  Such  is  the  liberty  of  conscience  there.”  And  it  shows 
also  what  was  the  feeling  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  Turks  in  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of 
Englishmen  of  the  stricter  sort,  that  during  Frampton’s  stay  at 
Constantinople  a  Quaker  came  over  to  invite  the  Grand 
Seignior  to  extirpate  Popery  in  the  Emperor’s  dominions.”  And 
this,  he  said,  he  was  moved  to  by  the  Lord.”  Inspiration 
has  too  often  proved  itself  but  a  doubtful  •  guide  in  political 
matters. 

A  recent  number  of  the  New  York  Nation  mentions  a  fact 
which  shows  how  deeply  the  infiuence  of  Dr.  Busby,  that 
**very  great  man,”  who  whipped  Dryden,  Locke,  and  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley’s  grandfather,  impressed  itself  on  the 
imagination  of  his  pupils  and  their  posterity.  It  appears  that 
this  prince  of  pedagogues  figured  in  a  children’s  game  of 
cards,  not  many  years  obsolete,  in  the  United  States,  if  it  be 
indeed  wholly  obsolete.  Such  a  profanation  is  enough  to  make 
the  two  generations  of  Englishmen  whom  Busby  birched  turn 
with  indignation  in  their  graves. 

Mr.  Hep  worth  Dixon’s  *  White  Conquest’  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  French,  and  is  published  in  an  illustrated  edition. 

The  University  of  Zurich,  which  has  332  students,  has  com¬ 
paratively  a  very  large  number  of  students  of  medicine  and 
philosophy.  Whilst  there  are  only  twenty-one  students  of 
theology,  and  twenty-two  of  jurisprudence,  the  students  of 
medicine  number  193— among  them  twenty-four  women ;  and 
the  students  of  philosophy  ninety-six — among  them  six  women. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

A'Bcckett,  Arthur,  and  Linley  Samboume.— Our  Holiday  in  the  Scottish  High¬ 
lands.  (Folio,  pp.  144.)  Bradbury,  Agnew,  and  Co.  21«. 

Arnold,  Arthur.— Through  Persia  by  Caravan.  In  2  vols.  (Demy  Svo, 
pp.  333,  323.)  Tinsley  Brothers.  28«. 

Austin,  Alfred.— Russia  before  Europe.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  72.)  Chatto  and 
Windus.  Is. 

Baldwin,  Captain  J.  H.,  F.O.S. — The  Large  and  Small  Game  of  Bengal. 

(Small  4to,  pp.  380.)  H.  S.  King  and  Ck).  21s. 

Charlee  Kingsley. — His  Letters  and  Memories  of  His  Life.  Edited  by  his  Wife. 

In  2  vols.  (Demy  Svo,  pp.  301, 496.)  H.  S.  King  and  Co.  86s. 

Cracroft’s  Trustee’s  Guide.— Twelfth  Edition.  (Small  4to,  pp.  265.)  E.  Stan¬ 
ford.  7s.  6d. 

Cresswell,  C.  N.— Woman  and  her  Work  in  the  World.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  146.) 
Hardwick  and  Bogne.  3s.  6d, 

Darwin,  (Charles,  M. A.— Cross  and  Self  Fertilisation  of  Plants.  (OownSro, 
pp.  482.)  J.  Murray. 

De  Worms,  Baron  Henry.— England’s  Policy  in  the  East.  (Demy  Svo,  pp.  181.) 
(Chapman  and  Hall. 

Douse,  T.  Le  Marchant. — Grimm’s  Law :  a  Study.  (Large  demy  Svo,  pp.  281. 
Triibner  and  Co.  10s.  6d. 

Dowden,  Edward. — Poems.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  212.)  H.  S.  Sling  and  Co,  6s. 
Eason's  Almanac  and  Handbook  for  Ireland,  1877. — (Crown  Svo,  pp.  194.) 
Dublin  :  W.  H.  Smith  and  Son.  Is. 

Eciogm  Ovidianse. — Edited  by  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A.  (l2mo,  pp.  89.)  Rivingtons. 
2s.  6d. 

Elam,  Charles,  M.D.— Winds  of  Doctrine.  (Square  crown  Svo,  pp.  168.) 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  3s. 

Far  jeon,  B.  L.— The  Duchess  of  Rosemary  Lane.  In  3  vols.  (Crown  Svo.) 
Tinsley  Brothers .  31s.  6d. 

Fdnelon. — A  Biographical  Sketch.  By  the  Author  of  '  Life  of  St.  Francis  de 
Sales.’  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  478.)  Rivingtons.  10s.  6d. 

Finlason,  W.  F. — Our  New  Judicial  System.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  398.)  Long¬ 
mans.  10s.  6d. 

Fitzmaurioe,  Lord  Edmund.— Life  of  William,  Earl  of  Shelburne.  YoL  IIL 
(Demy  Svo,  pp.  597.)  Macmillan  and  Co.  16s. 

Good  Things  for  Boys  and  Girls.— (Small  4to.)  H.  S.  King  and  Co.  8s. 

Haweis,  Rev.  H.  R.,  M.A. — Chirrent  Coin.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  334.)  H.  S.  King 
and  Co.  6s. 

Healy,  Mary.— Storm  Driven.  In  3  vols.  (Crown  Svo.)  S.  Low  and  Co. 
31s.  6d, 

Inchbold,  J.  W.— Annus  Amoris.  (Fcp.  Svo,  pp.  73.)  H.  S.  King  and  C!o.  4s.  6d, 
Mahaffy,  J.  P.— Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  321).  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co.  8s.  6<f. 

Maude,  Maynard.— By  the  Author  of  ‘  Almost  Faultless.'  In  3  vols.  ((hrown  Svo.) 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  Sis.  6d. 

Motteau,  Achille. — P«.titcs  Causeries.  (Small  Svo,  pp.  150.)  C.  Lockwood 
and  Co.  2s.  6d. 

Munro-Butler-Johnstone,  H.A.,  M.P.— Handbook  of  Maritime  Rights,  Stc, 
((3rown  Svo.)  W.  Ridgway.  2s. 

Narjoux,  F^liz. — Notes  and  Sketches  of  an  Architect.  (Demy  Svo,  pp.  403.) 
S.  Low  and  Co.  16s. 

Oliphant,  Mrs.— The  Makers  of  Florence.  (Large  demy  Svo,  pp.  393.)  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co.  21s. 

Parker,  J.  Webster,  M.A. — Sermons  on  the  Church's  Seasons.  (Crown  Svo, 
pp.  309.)  Rivingtons. 

Peacocke,  Georgiana. — Rays  from  the  Southera  Cross.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  260.) 

H.  S.  King  and  Co.  10s.  6d. 

Peep  Show. — (Small  4to.)  Strahan  and  Co.  8s. 

Renton,  William. — Oils  and  Water-Colours.  (Fcp.  Svo,  pp.  159.)  Edmonston  and 
Douglas. 

Silver,  Alexander,  M.A. — Outlinesof  Elementary  Botany.  New  Edition.  (Pep.  Svo, 
pp.  381.)  H.  R(>nshaw. 

Southey,  Robert.— The  Life  of  Nelson.  (Demy  Svo,  pp.  851.)  Bickers  and 
Son.  7s.  6d. 

Sport  in  many  Lands.— By  Hal,  ‘  The  Old  Shekarry.’  In  2  vols.  (Demy  Svo, 
pp.  333,  295.)  Chapman  and  Hall.  30s.  * 

Stokes,  William. — Popular  Delusions  Sanctioned  by  the  Church  of  England. 
(Crown  Svo,  pp.  60.)  E.  Stock.  Is. 

Sweet,  Henry,  M.A.— An  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  (Small  8vo,pp.  300.)  Clarendon 
Press.  8s.  6d. 

The  Ladies’  Treasury.— Edited  by  Mrs.  Warren.  (Royal  Svo,  pp.  742.)  Bern- 
rose  and  Sons. 

Tytler,  Sarah. — What  She  Came  Through,  In  3  vols.  (Crown  Svo.)  Dald/« 
Isbister,  and  Co.  Sis.  64. 
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White,  Rer.  Olllert,  M.A.— Natural  History  of  Selbome.  Second  Edition. 

(D.  my  8to,  pp.  532.)  Bickers  and  Son.  10#.  6d. 

Whyte-MelviUe,  J.  O.— Eoaino  ;  a  Story  of  the  Red  Revolution.  (Demy  8vo.) 
Chapman  and  Hall.  16#. 
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denhoff,  H.  Russell,  F.  Tyars,  H.  M.  Clifford,  Douglas  H.  Evans,  G.  R.  Irdand, 
Percy  Bell,  0.  H.  Fenton,  James  Johnstone,  R.  Dolman,  J.  B.  Johnson,  Master 
Grattan ;  Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin,  Madame  Fanny  Huddart,  Misses  Edith  Stuart 
Grattan.  THE  STORM  FIEND.  Prices  from  fid.  to  £4  4#.  Doors  open  at 
;  commence  at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  5  daily. 

r  TNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  (LONDON)  SCHOOL.— 

Head-Master— H.  Westox  Bvb,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Vice* Master— E.  R.  Hohtox,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 

The  LENT  TERM,  1877,  will  begin  for  New  Pupils  on  TUESDAY,  Jan.  16, 
at  9.30  A.it. 

The  School  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
and  only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  Termini  of  several  other  Railways. 
Discipline  is  maintained  without  corporal  punishment  or  impositions. 
Prospectuses,  containing  full  information  respecting  the  courses  of  instruction 
given  in  the  School,  fees  and  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of 
the  College. 

Parents  intending  to  send  boys  next  Term  are  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  Head-Master  as  soon  as  possible.  TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A., 

Secretary  to  the  (jounciL 


gatioi^ompany  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offloee— 132  Leadenhall  Street,  B.O.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S,W. 


"DANK  of  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  incorporated  by  Royal 

Charter,  1847. — DRAFTS  ISSUED  upon  Adelaide  and  the  prinmpal  towns 
in  South  Australia.  Bills  negotiated  and  collected.  Money  reoeiv^  on  deposits 
For  terms  apply  at  the  Offices,  64,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. 

WILLIAM  PURDY,  General  Manager. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(Established  1808),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. ;  and  16  A 17  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


pHGENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

A.  Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

i  OBORGB  WM.  LOVELL. 
oecraarM  j  BROOMFIELD. 

ONE  MILLION  STERLING  has  been  paid  ag 

COMPENSATION  FOR 
DEATH  AND  INJURIES 
Caused  by 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

By  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Offices— 64  CORNHILL,  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 

WILLIAM  J.  VLAN,  Secretary. 

'^FHE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY'S  ANNUAL 

■A  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 
I  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbbck  Buildino  Socibtt,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes.— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Frebhou)  Laxd  Socibtt,  29  and  80  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Baxk,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildinga, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  imder  50/.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shares 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o’clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  oxlock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  vlth  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application, 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  Hie  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  meet  travellers. 


T)  AIL  WAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  A 

Xt  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.O. 


ASSURANCE 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,700. 


npiIE  DIRECTORS  of  the  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL 

X  BANK  of  ENGLAND  H^by  give  Notice,  that  a  Half-yearly  Dividend 
at  the  rate  of  Eight  per  Cent,  per  annum,  and  a  Half-yearly  Bonus  of  Six  per 
Cent.,  will  be  payable  on  the  Company's  Stock  on  and  after  the  Eighth  day  of 
January  next,  when  the  Dividend  and  Bonus  Warrants  may  he  obtained  at  the 
Company’s  Offices,  No.  112  Bishopsgate  Street  (comer  of  Threadneedle  Street), 
or  at  the  different  Branches. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  on  and  after  Saturday  the  Ninth  Instant, 
until  the  Dividend  and  Bonus  become  payable. 

By  Order  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 

E.  ATBHNSON,  j.. 

W.  HOLT, 

R.  FEIIGUSSON,  Managers. 
THE  PERFECTION  OF  PREPARED  COCOA. 

MARAVILLA  COCOA. 

Sole  Proprietors — TATLOR  BROTHERS,  London. 

The  Olobe  says : — “  Taylor  Brothbrs’  Maravilla  CJoooa  has  achieved  a  thorough 
success,  and  supersedes  every  other  Cocoa  in  the  Market.” 

Sold  in  tin-lined  Faokete  only,  by  all  Grocers. 

(COURIERS*  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s 

Established  1851 ,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


TRUffTBBS. 


James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Andrew  Johnston,  Esq. 


R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.8R. 
James  White,  Esq.,  F.B.X8. 


DIRBOTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Klnsale  (CTusir-  H.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman  and 
man).  Sheriff. 

Michael  Angelo,  Esq.  M.  B.  Marsden,  Esq. 

O.  W.  0.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

Arthur  lago.  Esq.  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee, 


A  PoUoy  cevering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £8, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  If  killed,  or  a  weekly  aUowanoe  for  toUl  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1 10#.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  bMtolmente, 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  frw  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  Fa0>. 
Managing  Director. 

AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

■mT  TIONS. — ^The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  lU^tratli^  by 
the  Autotjrpe  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by 
British  Museum,  Palsographioal,  Numismatical,  Royal  U®®E**P]“^*»f*}®,S****^ 
Learned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  (loins.  Ancient  M^,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Ac.,  etc. 

For  ttrms  and  Specimens,  ajqily  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbon# 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawtbb. 


,  ^  ^  "7  I'-  yr 
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FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 

Deslgrned  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  made  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
description.  These  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppressive  amount  of  heat ;  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  the  ordinary 
Kitcheners,  and  roasting  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  various  sizes  suited  to  different  Establishments,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
seen  daily  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

49  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospectuses  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application. 


MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

BY  SORTINa  TODR  PAPERS  INTO 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS 

Exceedingly  useful.” — Standard. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Illustrated  Catal(^e8  post  free  from 
Henry  Stone,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 
All  Sizes  can  be  seen  at 

13  CRANBOURNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


►OULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia, 
1876.  Also  at  Leeds  and  Manchester,  1875. 

"NOISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 

X  N  Designs, 

AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dr^smakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpec^  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe* 
oution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plam 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  R^nt  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

T  -A. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

248,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


"p^EST  for  Public  Buildings,  Private  Houses,  &c. 

Sold  by  all  Furnishing  Houses  in  Town  and  Country. 

WORKS WORSLEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE  76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE. 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat.  — 

Finest  meat-flavonring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Caution. — Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 


^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cbeapside. 

BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Booms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU¬ 
FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cbeapside. 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS^  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  ^ 

PubUc,  LEA  &  PERRINS  have  ^  ^ 

adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 

their  signature,  thus  ^ 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  from 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

KV*  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  &  BLAOK> 
W^L,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  reifiind  the  pnblic  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadulterated.— 92  Wigmore  Stroet, 
Cavendish  Sqnare  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -Tbe  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  &  SON  be^  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

«  Elixabtth  Latenby:* 


K.BXjI.A.ZSTOE 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 


11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O 


TORY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

-1-  “  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” — Standard. 

“  The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality.” — Food,  Water,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  llassall. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

KINAHAN  Si  CO.  finding  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinal  purposes  is  very  great,  submit  with  pleasure  the  following  ANALYSIS 
by  Dr.  Hassall 

*'Ihave  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  'The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
rther«al  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure,  W’ell- 
matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  M^ical  Profession  may  feel  full 
confidence  in  the  purity  and  quality  of  this  Whisky.” 

20  GT.  TITCHFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


TORY’S  EXTRACT  OF  COC( 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  articles  of  diet. 
“  Which  really  consists  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil. 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr,  Hassall. 

Nine  Prize  Medals  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 


GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  “Queen’s’ 

(Quality,”  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty.  Delicious,  Invigorating.  A  valu¬ 
able  tonic.  42«.  doz.,  net. 

^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  “  Sports- 

VJ  man’s  Special  Quality,”  and  for  Travelling.  50«.  per  doz.,  net. 

(^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  suj^Ued 

VX  by  all  Wine  Merchants,  or  direct,  on  prepayment,  by  T.  GRAN%  Dis 
tillery,  Maidstone.  Carriage  free  in  England. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

**  T)  Y  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
.13  govern  the  operations  of  dig^tion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
applioatinn  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
oor  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  ns 
many  heavy  doctor’s  bills.  It  is  by  the  jndicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
rame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 


T^ENZIL  THOMSON’S  LIVER  PILLS  are  purely 

iXy^etable,  and  the  best  for  Bile,  Spasms,  Stomach-ache,  .Sickness,  Giddiness, 
Head-ache,  Nervousness,  Indigestion,  Costivencss.  They  correct  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  promote  a  h^thy  secretion  of  bile,  cleanse 
the  stomach,  relieve  the  head,  and  improve  the  appetite,  without  inconvenience, 
their  action  being  gentle,  painless,  and  effectual.  Ask  your  Chemist  for  a  1<.  1  Jd. 
box,  or  send  14  stamps  to  Denzil  Thomson,  137  Queen’s  Crescent,  Bhiverstook 
Hill,  London,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


Brice  Id. ;  per  post,  l^d. 

>  of  MUSEUMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c.,  on  SUN- 

-Bpeech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
ly  19, 1874.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand. 


OLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT. 


•Throat  affections  ;  all  the 
-A  -5-  varieties  of  these  distressing  complaints  may  be  readily  and  effectively 
treated  by  rubbing  this  Ointment  twice  a  day  upon  the  neck  and  chest  and  sup¬ 
porting  the  strength  by  suitable  nourishment.  By  this  simple  mea:is  Diphtheria, 
ulcerated  and  relaxed  throat,  irritation  of  the  windpipe,  quinsey,  and  all  other 
glandular  enlargement,  will  have  their  progress  arrested  and  the  destruction  they 
caused  repaired.  Holloway’s  Ointment  is  the  most  trustworthy  remedy  for 
internal  and  external  throat  ailments,  and  may  be  safely  and  effectually  em- 
ploy^  in  every  case  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  constitution.  It  U  highly 
extolled  for  its  ready  cure  of  spasmodic  coughs,  chronic  hoarseness,  and  all  dis¬ 
agreeable  discharges  from  the  throat  and  nose. 


Price  Id. ;  9d.  per  Dozen ;  6j.  per  Hundred. 

BRIEF  EXPOSITION  of  the  GAME  LAWS 


"From  this  Root  (the  Forest  Law)  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Game  Law. . . .  Both  alike  are  founded  upon  the  same  unreasonable 
notions  of  property  In  wild  creatures,  and  both  are  productive  of  the  same 
iynnny  to  the  commons.” — Btaekztone. 

PubUshed  by  the  Anti -Game-Law  League,  136  6trand. 


& 
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MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS* 

medicine,  inconvenienoe, 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 


or 


T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

'o**  1*  c«P«.  M  cope,  8s.  M. ;  48  onps,  «s. ; 

*88  cnpe,  80s. ;  876  cape,  88s. 


REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  »VM  fifty  times  Its  cost  In  medicine,  and  is  Irresistible  In  Indigestion 
(dys^psla),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency ^  nOTTonsneBSybiliousneas,  allkinds  of  fevers,  sore  thrt^ts,  catarrha,  colds, 
influeng^  nolaes  In  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  Rout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  bloM,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
■inking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adnlte  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  8, 1889. 

“Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REV  A  LENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  ot  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  Is  one  of  Its 
earliest  and  best  effects.— JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.’’ 


T)U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISOUITa— They  foothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves.  In  nausea  and  sicknM,  even  In 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartbnm,  and  the  feverish,  add,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
un,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  inore  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  S«.  6d. ; 
3  lb.,  64. ;  24  lb.,  80«. 

TAEPOTS:  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

I"®******.  W. ;  same  house,  36  Place  Venddme,  Paris ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  3  Via  Tomawj  Qrossi,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
M,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Oallerle,  and  168,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisch  Oasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  In  every  town. 

PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifies  end 

A  Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 
Promotes  i^petite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  bodily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Physical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable.  Mate,  eoonomical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  ti^ng 
strengthening  medicine.  The  4t.  6d.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

^  “  7  a™  Iw^ppy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
Improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectaclee,  my  stomach  remii^  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  yearly.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovi.’’ 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  In  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  In  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  ot  April  8,  1872: — “I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Rcvalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  And  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.’’ 


DU  BARRY  S  FOOD. — **  Twenty-seven  years  DYS¬ 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  gfreat  pain  and  inoonvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  In  six  weeks’  time.  &c. — I*ARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.’’ 


pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  soimd,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fngrant,  and  esi>eoially 
useful  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  1«.  and  8«.  M.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’a) 

T  OCKYER^^ULPHUlTHAIir RESTORER  wUl  com- 

A  J  pletely  restore  in  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  Its  original  colour  without 
injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale ;  It  effects 
its  object  satisfactorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour;  thorofighly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every¬ 
where  by  Chemists  and  Hairdressers,  In  large  bottles  at  li.  6<1.  each. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

VITTIITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  *  upwards  of  800  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Invention 
In  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  iqiring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects.  Is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  rieep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  PiccadiUy,  London.’ 

Single  Truss,  16i.,  21i.,  26«.  6<f.,  and  8l4.  fid. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
81«.  fid.,  424.,  and 824.  fid. ;  postage  free.  Umbilicfd  ditto,  424.  and  824.  fid.; 
postage  free. 

Poet-ofllce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

he. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-^ICure  No.  52,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DEIJOIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.’’ 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. —  LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brdhan.— “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
Intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribed  for  me  in  vaia  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  mi^e  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1889.’’ 


TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“Bonn,  July  19,1882. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  a^  In  dianhcea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
Irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  hsemorrholds. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZER,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.’’ 

PURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

yj  IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  mo.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now. — J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des- Isles.’’ 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  In  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  st^  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  tic., 
ha^ng  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.’’ 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strengfth,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  In  the  way  of 
Its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette,  0.  Maloor,  L.  Deloncl^ 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytler,  J.  Mondot,  Rourrleu.  Roads  off 
HySres,  18th  May,  1878.’’ 

Du  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

(suitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  ilb.,  at  2#.;  of  1  lb., 
84.  fid. ;  2  lb.,  64. ;  8  lb.,  144. ;  12  lb.,  284. ;  24  lb..  804. 


NEW  PATENT. 

TTILASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

Hi  (X)SE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &o.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  6d.,  74.  fid.,  104.,  and  164. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  328  Piccadilly,  London. 


A^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

TV  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  84.  fid.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  74.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  'The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,’’  4,000  Engravings,  printed  In 
colours,  £10  104. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldiw,’’  4,000  Bnmvings,  8s.  fid.,  iXMt 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  28  Ci^boume  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

QEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  prioe  7s.  fid. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  24.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  Bs.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Orest,  124.  fid. 
Bettered  letter,  fid.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  38  Cianboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  800  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engn^tived  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  ot  Trade, 
28  (3ranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  In  London.  2,000  to  select  from  :— 
£2  24. ;  £.3  84. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6 164. ;  very  massive,  £10  104. ;  heavy  knuokle- 
dusters,  £16  lfi4.  Send  else  of  Anger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogimn  engraved  on  the  Rii^. 
T.  CULLETON,  ^al  Engraver,  28  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin  s 
Lane),  W.O.  _ _ 

/^ULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reqidre 

yy  no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  Name 
24.  fid. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  fid. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  Bs.  J 
directions,  poet  tree  tor  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  28  Cranbourne  Street 
(emmer  ot  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.O. 


TISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  ouality, 

T  24.  8d.,  post  free.  Including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  WeddiM 
irds.  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  184.  fid. 
emorial  Cards  printed,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the 
CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  28  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin  a 
me),  W.O.  _ 

3  ALL  PROGRAMMES,  by  CULLETON.  —  All  the 

3  newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
ason  BaU,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
erv  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stam^ 
ith  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  iUumin^ed  veUums  for 
esentations,  votes  of  thanks,  lie.  Paintings  on  BerUn  papw  for  ne^ei^rk. 
CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  28  Cran- 
nme  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.O. 


dOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  £l  Is.,  £2  2s. , 

O  £3  34.,  £4  44.,  £8  Bs.,  £6  64.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  28  Cranboume 
Street,  London,  W.O.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboume  Street. 
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OETZMANN  &  CO 


FURNtSH  YOUR 


67, 69, 71,  73,  77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  KOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHIXa  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &?.,  &o. 

K  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  beat  Furnlahlni  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


(DEATH  RBPBLLINO,  HEALTH  RESTORING.) 


THE  USE  OP  THESE 


Jn  various  forms,  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  rich  and  poor  alike. 

With  Carbolftte  of  Iodine,  giree  instanteneons  and  immediate  relief  in  all  ordinary  casee  of  Catarrh,  Sorb  Throat,  Hoarsbnbss,  Cough,  Ticklino  in  thn 

Throat,  Irritation  of  the  Lungs  or  Bronchial  Tubbs,  Asthma,  &c. 

The  advantage  of  these  cheap,  simple,  and  efficient  Instmments,  which  admit  of  the  use  of  all  volatile  fluids  in  a  concentrated  form,  without  dilution,  and  are 
highly  approved  (y  the  Medical  Pnfession,  is  that  the  diseased  parts  are  directly  and  beneflcially  affected  without  medicines  being  taken  into  the  stomach. 

A  Bottle  of  Carbolate  of  Iodine  and  full  instructions  are  given  with  each  Inhaler.  ^  ^  ^  ^  • 

The  superior  qualities  of  Inhalers  form  admirable  adjuncts  to  the  toilette  for  the  econo-  ^  JV.  — 

mical  distribution  of  all  kinds  of  perfumes  and  volatile  essences. 

Pricbb  6s.  6d.,  12f.  6d.,  and  upwards.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  or  on  ^ 

receipt  of  P.O.O.,  payable  at  431  OXFORD  STREET,  W.,  direct  from  yy^  /  ■  V 

Offices ;  7  High  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London,  W.C. 

Medical  and  (Chemical  Agent. 


(DESCRIPnVB  CATALOGUE  POSt  FREE  ON  APPLICATION.) 

The  public  are  respectfully  invited  to  inspect  the  new  “  Orine  ”  gold  jewellery,  unequalled  by  any  imitation  yet  offered.  The  prices  are  remarkably  low ;  the 
jewellery  is  beautifully  flnisbed  ;  the  designs  are  the  latest.  A  special  feature  is  the 

LADY’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles), 

consisting  of  handsome  Necklet ;  chased  Locket  for  two  Portraits ;  exquisite  gem  Ring,  set  with  either  rubies,  emeralds,  diamonds,  Ac. ;  elegant  drop  Ear-rings ; 
and  charndng  Brooch ;  the  whole  carefully  packed  and  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  4«.  2d.  The 

GENTLEMAN’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles). 

consisting  of  fashionable  link  Albert ;  handsome  Scarf  Pin  ;  bloodstone  signet  Ring ;  pair  of  engraved  Sleeve  Links ;  and  set  of  Shirt  Studs ;  the  whole  carefully 
packed  and  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  4«.  2d.  P.0.0,  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office,  to  R.  E.  Clarke. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  can  also  be  supplied  with  a  single  article  from  the  above  at  1«.  Id.  each.  As  the  profit  is  so  small  on  our  goods,  we  offer  them  to  the 
public  ia  Packets,  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  comparing  our  prices  with  others,  that  we  ask  no  more  for  a  packet  oontaining/rr  different  articles,  every  one  of  which 
is  carefully  finished,  than  is  asked  by  many  persons  for  one  article  of  coarse  and  bad  workmanship. 

HIGHER  PRICED  PACKETS  AT  7«.  M.  AND  12«.  6d.  EACH,  EITHER  LADT’S  OR  GENTLEMAN’S. 

Opinions  of  the  Press.—'*  Decidedly  go^.” — “  Marvellous  how  it  is  produiNid  at  the  price." — "  Must  be  seen  to  be  believed.” — ”  Unquestionably  the  wonder 
of  the  age." — "DeKrves  great  praise." — ‘‘  Art  can  do  no  more.” — '*  Must  be  warmly  received  by  the  public.” 

Any  Packet  not  approved  of  will  be  exchanged,  or  the  money  returned,  if  sent  by  return  of  post. 

NOTICE.— Letters,  Ac.,  to  be  addressed  to  R.  Clarke,  Manager,  ”  Orine  "  Jewellery  Company,  86a  New  Weston  St.,  London,  Q.^.— Agents  Wanted,  Liberal  Terms, 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  yaluable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  neyer  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  eonvince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  %d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  A  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  A  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


BOWEN’S  ANTISEPTIC  TONIC-SALINE 


Imparts  to  the  system  Nature’s  great  purifier, — OZONH,  thereby  cleansing  the  blood  from  all  efete  or  poisonous  matter,  preventing 

fermentation  in  the  stomach,  and  ensuring  perfect  digestion. 

Bowen’s  TONIO-SAIjINE  is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  cure  of  Indigestion,  Bilious  and  Liver  Complaints, 

Nervousness,  Nervous  and  Bilious  Headache,  Skin  Diseases,  Eruptions,  Scurvy,  Scrofula,  and  Wasting  Diseases. 

Bowen’s  TON’IO-SALINB  makes  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  draught,  which  may  be  taken  habitually  with  meals  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
Bowen’s  TONIO-SALINE  invigorates  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System,  purifies  and  enriches  the  Blood,  animates  the  Spirits  and 
Mental  Faculties,  and  ensures  GOOD  HEALTH. 

Bowen’s  TONIC-SALINE  is  of  the  highest  value  to  Consuls,  Ship  Captains,  Emigrants,  &  Europeans  generally,  who  are  visiting  or  residing 
in  hot  or  foreign  climates,  being  a  certain  preventive  as  well  as  a  cure  for  Fevers,  Epidemic  Small- Pox,  Ac.,  Dysentery,  Cholera,  Biliousness,  and  Sea  Sickness. 
Sold  at  28.  per  Bottle  by  all  Chemists  and  Medicine  Dealers,  or  sent  to  any  address  for  24  Stamps  by  the  sole  Proprietor, 

J.  H.  BOWEN,  91  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendisli  Square,  London,  W. 


E  R  0  W  If  and 


POLSOFS 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS 

Twenty  Years*  World-wide  Reputation^ 

AND  IS 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  ITS  UNIP’ORI^ILY 
SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


“CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE” 

greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  1«.  6d.  per  bottle. 

“AGUA  AMABELLA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age;  S«.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

beautifnlly  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pare. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 
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PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

^  E/.  C3-.  H.  J’  OnSTES, 

SUBGEON-DENTIST, 

ttttLL  be  glad  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  gratis  and  post  free,  which  explains  the 
most  nnique  system  of  the  adaptation  of  artificial  and  extraction  of  natural 
teeth  without  pain,  from  his  only  London  address— 

67  GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET, 

Opposite  the  British  Museum. 

Note.--Improve<l  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
in  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  cases,  on  a  perfectly  painless  system  of  self¬ 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stumps  being  unnecessary  ;  and,  by  recent 
scientific  discoveries  and  improvements  in  mechanical  dentistry,  detection  is 
rendered  utterly  imposi^ililo,  both  by  the  close  adjustment  of  artificial  teeth  to 
the  gums  and  their  life-like  appearonce.  By  this  patented  invention  complete 
mastication,  extreme  lightness,  combined  with  strength  and  durability,  are 
insured,  useless  bulk  being  obviated  ;  articulation  is  rendered  clear  and  distinct. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  Mr.  G.  H.  Jones  has  introduced  an 

entirely  new  process.  - 

TESTIMONIAL. 

“  October  18,  1873. 

“  My  dear  Doctor, — I  request  yon  to  accept  my  grateful  thanks  for  your  great 
profesrional  assistance,  which  enables  me  to  masticate  my  food,  and  wherever  I 
go  I  shall  show  your  professional  skill,  as  I  think  the  public  ought  to  know 
where  such  great  improvements  in  dentistry  and  mechanical  skill  can  be 
obtained. 

“  I  am,  dear  Doctor,  yours  truly, 

“S.  G.  HUTCHINS, 

**  By  Appeintment  Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  Queen. 

“  G.  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  D.D.S.” 


X  Y  Z 

British  and  Continental. 

No  Second  Reference. 


RAILWAY 

GUIDE. 

X  Y  Z 


Now  ready,  price  6d. 

“THE  OAT.” 

Speech  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Tatlor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Brioht  says : — “  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure." 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  TTou#*  of  CommCus,  July  13, 1873, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  but  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him." 

Armtf  and  Navy  OagfUe. 

The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  In  the  service  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  JJavy."— United  Service  Oazette. 


London :  E.  D ALLOW,  136  Strand. 


n^HE  WOMAN  QUESTION :  Papers  Reprinted  from 

-L  the  Examinkr.  The  Female  Francldse.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities. 
Words  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dov^es.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel-Reading 
Diaease.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Education  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8vo.,  price  1».,  by  post  1».  2d. ;  cloth  2<.,  by  post  2».  2d. 

London ;  B.  DALLOW,  186  Strand,  W.O. 


s 


Price  2d. ;  or  9i.  per  Hundred. 

PEECHES  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  in  the  House  of 

Commons  on  the  GAME  LAWS.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 
Reprinted  by  the  Anti-Game  Law  League,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


BAUM’S  TYROLEAN  MUSICAL  BOX,  2«.  Eight  tunes, 

post  free  27  stamps.  Size,  7i  by  inches.  The  eight  tunes  may  be 
selected  from  the  following Hold  the  Fort— Sun  of  my  Soul— Thy  will  be 
Done— Safe  in  the  Arras  of  Jesus— Ring  the  Bell,  Watchman— Last  Roee  of 
Summer— Meet  me  in  the '  Lane,  Love— Watching  for  Pa— Madame  Angot— 
Danube  Waltz —Legend  Madame  Angot— Irish  Jig— Mousetrap  Man— Tommy, 
Make  Room  for  Your  Uncle— Oh  My,  Fie  for  Shame— Perhaps  She’s  on  the 
Railway — Run  ’Em  In — Hoop  La. 

Agents  will  find  this  marvellous  Centennial  novelty  sell  well,  and  afford 
delighted  customers  unbounded  satisfaction.  A  sample  instrument,  free  by 
parcel- post,  27  stamps. 

Jacques  Baum  &  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 

BAUM’S  MAGIC  CIGAR  CASE. — This  mysterious 

Japanese  novelty,  shown  full  of  cigars,  when  closed  and  reopened  will  be 
found  empty.  Post  free  14  stamps.  THE  MAGIC  FUSEE  BOX,  14  stamps. 
MAGIC  SNUFF  BOX,  14  stamps. 

Jacques  Baum  &  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


One  Shilling, 

BAUM’S  DOMESTIC  BIJOU  PRINTING  PRESS 

(Patent).  Prints  Programmes,  Bills  of  Fare,  Cards,  Labels,  Laundry 
Lists,  &c.  Press,  Type,  Ink,  Pad,  die.,  post  free  14  stamps.  Very  superior, 
24  stamps. _ _ _ 

One  Shilling, 

BAUM’S  ACCURATE  AND  PERPETUAL  POCKET 

GENEVA  TIMIST,  in  Alumena  Gold.  For  either  sex  in  any  clime. 
Post  free,  14  stamps.  Very  superior,  24  stamps. 

“  Very  ingenious.”— FtV/nro.  “  A  capital  invention,  and  gives  the  time  ac- 
^SQX9.te\y:'—Brituh  Mail,  April  13,  1876.  "  Wonderful  for  a  ShiUlng.”— Budge/. 
Catalogues,  Press  Notices,  Testimonials,  or  Shippers’  and  Dealers’  List,  post  free. 
10,000  Original  Testimonials  can  be  shown  on  our  novelties. 

Address — 

Jacques  Baum  Si  Co.,  Kingston  Novelty  Works,  Birmingham. 


13  Grrat  Marlborough  Strrbt. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


HISTOEIC  CHATEAUX.  By  Alexander 

Bailue  Cochrane,  M.P.  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  Me. 

▼olume  will  enlighten,  instruct,  and  Interest  the  reader. 
^  narrative  and  description  that  stamps  the 

??  raocessf ul  historian,  thoroughly  industrious,  accurate  and  Im¬ 

partial.  — Court  Journal. 

TALES  of  CUE  GEEAT  FAMILIES.  By 

EnwAim  Walford,  M.A.,  Author  of  ‘‘  The  County  Familiee,"  die.  2  vols.. 
crown  8to.,2U.  ’[Wex/ tree*. 

LIFE  of  MAEIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Pro- 

fessor  Charles  Duke  Yonok.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  1  vol.. 
large  poet  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  9i.  [Next  week. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 
ANNE  WAEWICK.  By  Georoiana  M.  Craik. 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  21s. 

“  A  first-rate  novel.  The  plot  is  original  and  deeply  interesting.  The  style  Is 
pure  and  clear.  In  the  pictures  of  life  and  delineation  of  character  the  hand  of 
a  master  is  apparent."— Court  Journal. 

GLENCAIEN.  By  Iza  Duffus  Hardy.  3  vols. 
MAEK  EYLMEE’S  EEVENGE.  By  Mrs. 

J.  K.  Spkedkr,  Author  of  '*  Jocelyn’s  Mistake,"  dto.  8  vols. 

There  is  a  good  deal  that  U  readable  in  this  novel." — Athenaum. 

**  A  truly  attractive  novel.  It  cannot  but  bo  extensively  admired." — Mteeenger, 

THOMAS  WINGFOLD,  Curate.  By  George 

MacDonald,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “  Alec  Forbes,"  dto.  8  vols. 

**  Its  nobility  of  purpose,  its  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  and  its  poetry, 
place  this  book  In  the  first  rank  of  novels  of  the  year."— JoAn  BuU. 

NOEA’S  LOVE  TEST.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay, 

Author  of  "  Old  Myddelton’s  Money,"  dto.  Second  Edition.  8  vols. 

**  A  very  powerful  story ;  bright,  fresh,  and  sparkling." — Examiner. 

POWEE’S  PAETNEE.  By  May  Byrne. 

**  Miss  Byrne's  sborj  has  vigour  and  style  to  recommend  it.”— A/Aentsum. 

HEE  PLIGHTED  TEOTH.  By  Mrs.  Alex- 

ANDKR  Fraser,  Author  of  "  Guardian  and  Lover,"  dtc.  3  vols.  [Just  ready 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVKR'nSEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.O. 


From  the  •*  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;*  April  29th,  1872. 

**  THE  TRIBUNE  ie  beyond  compare  the  moet  influential  NevetpaTper  in 
America  i  it  ie  for  the  United  States  vhat  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  <4  in 
England.** 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THB  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  In  New  York,  circulates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  moet  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
dto.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  oomprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  bny  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  Amerioan  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  WnglUh  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  Is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNB 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  Ixindou  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  oolumns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  Amerioan  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England.  . 

WngHah  Advertisements  are  Inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
f^tniiur  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  Amerioan  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  **8ATURl>Ar  REVIEW,**  November  9/A,  1872. 

« For  many  years  the  NEW  FORK  TRIBUNE  hat  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.** 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
New  York  Tbibunk  Office,  13  Fall  Mall,  B.W. 
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isrow  I’TJBXjismisro, 

Second  50,000  Edition, 

“FUNNY  FOLK’S”  ANNUAL. 

IPI^ylOE  SIXI’EliTOE. 

JAMES  HESDEBSON,  BED  LIOM  HOUSE,  BED  LIOM  COUBT,  FLEET  STEEET,  E.C. 


CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


ITALY ;  from  tlie  Alps  to  Mount  -^tna. 

,  Magnifloentlj  Illustrated.  Containing  about  70  Full-page  and  300  smaller 
Illustrations.  Edited  by  Tiiomas  Adolphus  Thollopk.  Super<royal 
4to.,  £3  3s. 

*'  One  of  the  handsomest  illustrated  volumes,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  valuable  typographical  works  that  has  been  issued  of  late  years,  is  *  Italy, 
from  the  Alps  to  Mount  .<Etna.’  The  translation  of  the  three  portions  of  which 
the  book  consists  is  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Francis  Eleanor  Trollope,  which  makes 
it  quite  unnecessary  to  commend  the  perfection  of  its  execution ;  it  is  rather  the 
engravings  which  require  notice.  There  are  100  of  these,  which  ocenpy  a  full 
page  of  the  book,  besides  300  smaller,  illustrating  not  only  the  natural  scenery  of 
the  country,  but  its  architectural  ^features,  *and  its  manners  and  customs.** 

Morning  Post. 


FORTY  YEARS’  RECOLLECTIONS  of  LIFE, 

LITERATURE,  and  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS.  From  1830  to  1870.  By 
Charles  Mackat,  LL.D,  3  vols.,  large  crown  8vo.,  33s,  ^ 

'*  The  book  is  written  in  a  calm,  pleasant  style.** — Olobf. 

"All  the  portraits  and  characters  furnished  are  as  attractive  as  they  arc 
cleverly  handled;** — Athenaeum,  December  3. 

"  The  literary  element,  however,  predominates  in  the  memoirs,  and  gives  them 
their  value,  and  we  welcome  them  for  the  additional  light  they  throw  upon  the 
lives  of  the  distinguished  or  eminent  men  of  our  centi^.**— Stondard. 


The  PAPAL  CONCLAVES,  as  they  Were  and 

as  they  Are.  By  T.  Adolphus  Trollope.  Demy  8vo.,  16s. 

"  Mr.  Trollope  has  accomplished  his  task  with  much  learning  and  discretion.** 

Globe. 


SPORT  in  MANY  LANDS.  By  “  The  Old 


Shekarry.” 


With  nearly  200  Illustrations.  3  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  30#. 

[This  day. 


New  Novel  by  Major  Whyte- Melville. 

EOSINE.  By  G.  J.  Whyte-Melville.  With 

Ulnstrations.  Demy  8vo.,  16/.  Uniform  with '*Eaterfelto.**  [77ii/ day. 


ART  in  ORNAMENT  and  DRESS.  Trans- 

lated  from  the  French  of  Charlrs  Blanc,  Member  of  the  Institute,  and 
formerly  Director  of  Fine  Arte.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.,  10/.  6d. 


The  SAVAGE  LIFE.  By  Frederick  Boyle. 

Large  crown  8vo.,  12/. 


SHOOTING  and  FISHING  TRIPS  in  ENG- 

LAND,  FRANCE,  ALSACE.  BELGIUM,  HOLLAND,  and  BAVARIA. 

By  "  WiLDPOwijju,**  “  Snapshot.**  2  vols.,  large  crown  8vo.,  31/. 

"We  have  seldom  read  a  more  satisfactory  book  of  sport  than  this.’* 

Ptll  Mall  QateUe,  November  2. 

But  we  might  go  on  rambling  through  liis  pleasant  pages,  and  never  know 
whore  to  come  to  a  stop  ;  and  we  can  only,  in  conclusion,  say  that.  In  its  way, 
the  book  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  w’e  have  read.**— S^furday  Review,  No¬ 
vember  18. 

"  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  surpass  this  collection  of  shooting  sketches 
for  inherent  interest,  variety,  and  vigour  of  description.**— World,  November  23. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


THE  CHEVELEY  NOVELS. 

In  the  press, 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  ENTITLED 

“A  MODERN  MINISTE  R.” 
■pRATTEN’S  PERFECTED  FLUTES, 

ooDimencIng  at  Four  Guineas.  *rhe  Siccama  Flute 
New  System  of  Fingering.  Particulars  of  all  these 
instruments  upon  application  to  the 

Manufacturers,  BOOSEY  k  CO.,  295  Regent  Street,  W. 


QAPTAIN  BURNABY’S  RIDE  TO  KHIVA. 
rpHE  THIRD  EDITION  of 
QAPTAIN  BURNABY’S 
J^IDE  TO  KHIVA 
JS  NOW  READY. 

Third  Edition,  now  ready,  price  21/. 

QAPTAIN  BURNABY’S  RIDE  TO  KHIVA. 

CASSELL,  PETTEB,  &  GALPIN,  London,  and  aU  BookseUers.  — 
READY  IMMEDIATELY. 

A  L  D  Y  T  H  : 

A  Novel  in  Two  Voluiirs. 

By  JESSIE  POTHBRGILL,  Author  kalet.’’ 

HENRY  S.  KING  k  CO.,  London. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  to  the  SOCIETY  for  the 

DEVELOPMENT  of  EDUCATION,  delivered  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
November  8,  1876,  by  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Zikcke,  Chaplain  to  the  Queen.  8vo. 
Price  One  Shilling. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 

Now  ready,  crown  8vo.,  5/. 

WTINDS  of  DOCTRINE:  being  an  Examination  of  the 

*  V  Modem  Theories  of  Automatism  and  Evolution. 

By  CHARLES  ELAM,  M.D. 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  k  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 

Just  published,  price  1/.  6d.,  in  cloth,  post  free.  ' 

TX)PULAR  DELUSIONS  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  : 

-L  An  Essay.  By  William  Stokes,  Rochdale,  Author  of  "British  War 
History,**  Ac. 

‘‘  This  is  a  seasonable  and  valuable  book.** — VoUe  of  Warning. 

"  We  have  read  the  essay  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  unhesitatingly  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  our  readers.*’— Jdon/Afy  Record. 

Posted  by  the  Author  on  receipt  of  stamps,  15  Sussex  Street,  Rochdale ;  or 
ELLIOT  STOCK,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Just  ready, 

ROSA  MACKENZIE  KETTLE’S  NEW  CHRISTMAS  VOLUME, 

Price  Five  Shillings, 

HILLESDEYONTHE  MOOES. 

JAMES  WEIR  k  KNIGHT,  283  Regent  Street,  W. _ 

Y  O  E  I  C  K: 

A  HUMOROUS  AND  CRITICAL  PAPER,  WITH  TINTED  CARTOON. 
Will  appear  December  18,  price  Twopence. 

Offices:  14  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

SYNTHETIC  PHILOSOPHY.  VOL.  VI. 

Now  ready,  8vo.,  cloth,  price  21/. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  SOCIOLOGY.  Vol.  I.  By 

Herbert  Spencer. 

WILLIAMS  k  NORQATE,  14  Henrietta  Street,  CJovent  Garden,  London; 
and  20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Young  days.*  a  Magazine  for  the  Young,  free  from 

Dogmatic  Teaching.  Richly  Illustrated.  VoL  I.  Price  l/.6<f. 

Published  by  the  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION,  87  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand,  London. 

SMART  k  ALLEN,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

Now  PuUished,  a  New  Edition. 

^ONGS  of  a  LIFE.  By  Charles  P.  O’Conor,  Author 

of  "  Wreaths  of  Fancy.*’  A  Rod  Bordered  Edition,  bound  in  teards,  witti 
Illustrations  by  Miss  M.  E.  Edwards  and  others. 

Price  6s. ;  post  free,  5/.  2d. 

"Songs  sung  by  Irish  workmen.  They  have  gaiety,  tune,  pathos.  They 
invigorate." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  They  have  a  charm.  All  will  find  in  these  songs  the  true  spirit  of  poetry. 

Examiner. 

"  Written  by  one  who  knows  something  of  the  divine  impulse  which  alone 
can  make  the  poet." — Kentish  Mercury. 

"  He  has  fought  himself  a  place  among  the  noble  army  of  singers— who  are 
workers.’’— AloyeT/  News.  _ 

"KENTISH  MERCURY,’’  Blackheath  Road,  Greenwich,  8.E.;  and  2 
Grocers’  Hall  Court,  London.  Copies  can  also  be  had  of  the  Author,  CHARLES 
P.  O’CONOR,  6  Florence  Cottages,  New  Cross  Road,  Deptford,  London,  S.E. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 

NEJV  STORY  BY  MRS,  LYNN  LINTON, 
BELORA  VIA  ”  for  January  (to  he  ptibltshed  December  21) 
wiU  contain  the  First  Part  of  a  NEW  STORY  (Illustrated), 
entitled  THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST,”  by  E.  LYNN 
LINTONj  AtUhor  of  **  Patricia  Kembair 
In  addition  to-^A  Complete  Story  by  WILKIE  COLLINS, 
entitled  «TIIE  CAPTAIN’S  LAST  LOVE,”  with  an 
Illustration;  and  Contributions  from  Charles  Reade, 
CuTHBERT  Bede,  Dr.  Charles  Mackat,  R.  H.  Horne, 
James  Payn,  T.  A.  Trollope,  and  others. 

Now  ready,  at  every  Bookseller’s  In  the  United  Kingdom,  PRICE  ONE 
SHILLIXa,  with  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS,  THE 

BELGRAVIA  ANNUAL. 

COXTEXTS. 

THE  CONFISCATED  WEEDS.  By  James  Patn.  lllostratcd. 
SHADOW-HAUNTED.  Illustrated. 

CARMAGNOLE  :  The  Wickedest  Woman  In  France.  By  Qboroe  A.  Sala. 
THE  IMPROPER  SPECTRE.  With  lUnstrations. 

PLAIN  JOHN  SMITH. 

AT  THE  DOOR.  Illustrated. 

MONSIEUR  BLAISE.  By  DcTTON  CooK. 

THE  WOLF  AND  THE  LAMB.'  Illustrated. 

ROCKING  STONE  OF  TREGUNC.  By  K.  S.  Macqcoid.  Illustrated. 

HER  LAST  APPEARANCE.  By  M.  E.  Braddon. 

THE  OLD  BELL-RINGER.  By  Mart  Ciar.  Hay.  Illnstrated. 

THE  PARSON’S  PUPIL.  By  8.  J.  MacKbxxa.  lUnstrated. 

NELLY  O’HARA  ;  or.  The  Half  Brothers. 

THE  LADIES  VANE,  SPINSTERS. 


Half-bonnd,  paper  boards,  21i. ;  or  elegantly  half-boond,  crimson  morocco, 

gilt,  price  26s. 

THE  GEAPHIC  PORTFOLIO: 

•  FIFTY  EyORA  VINOS  FROM  THE  GRAPHIC;* 

Most  carefully  printed  on  the  finest  plate  paper  (18  in.  by  15),  from  the  original 
Engravings.  The  Drawings  are  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  Helen  Paterson,  Hubert  Her- 
komer,  Sydney  Hall,  E.  J.  Gregory,  G.  D.  Leslie,  W.  Small,  G.  Du  Mauiier,  Sir 
John  (Gilbert,  G.  J.  Pinwcll,  Charles  Green,  G.  Durand,  M.  E.  Edwards,  A.  B. 
Houghton,  H.  S.  Marks,  F.  W.  Lawson,  H.  Weigall,  and  others. 

**  Contains  some  of  the  choicest  specimens,  both  of  drawing  and  wood  en¬ 
graving.  .  .  .  Admirable  in  details  and  expression,  and  engraved  with  rare 
delicacy.” — Daily  News.  _ 

Small  4to.,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  price  lOr.  6d, 

CHAUCER  for  CHILDREN:  a  Golden  Key.  By 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With  8  Coloured  Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts 
by  the  Author. 

“Will  compare  favourably  with  any  ofthe=^eason’sglft  hooka.” — Lredt  Mctxw-y. 
Demy  8vn.,  clolU  extra,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  24«. 

The  HUNTING-GROUNDS  of  the  GREAT  WEST. 

A  Description  of  the  Plains,  Game,  and  Indians  of  the  Great  North 
American  Desert.  By  Richard  Irvino  Dodoe.  With  an  Introduction  by 
WiLUA^i  Blackmorb.  Map,  and  numerous  Illusts.  by  Ernbst  Griset. 

DYCE’S  SHAKESPEARE. 

The  WORKS  of  SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by  the 

Rev.  Alexander  Dtcb.  A  New  Edition,  being  the  Third,  with  Mr. 
Dyoe’s  Final  Corrections.  In  9  vols.,  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  £4  IOl 
Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  price  2U. 

The  LIFE  of  the  GREEKS  and  ROMANS.  De¬ 
scribed  from  Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W.  Koner. 
Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Hueffer. 
With  545  Illustrations. 

Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  price  2U. 

A  HANDBOOK  of  ARCHITECTURAL  STYLES. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  A.  Rosenoarten,  by  W.  Collbtt- 
Sakdars.  With  639  Illustrations. 

Small  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  6s. 

GASTRONOMY  as  a  FINE  ART ;  or,  the  Science 

of  Good  Living.  A  Translation  of  the  “Physiologic  da  Gk>(it”  of 
Brillat-Savarin.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 
“  We  have  read  it  with  rare  cnjojTnent.  Mr.  Anderson  has  done  his  work  of 
translation  daintily,  with  true  appreciation  of  lAe  points  in  his  original ;  and 
altogether  we  cannot  but  believe  that  this  book  will  be  welcomed  and  mnch  read 
by  many.” — Nonconformist. 

Small  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  6s. 

JEUX  D’ESPRIT,  Written  and  Spoken,  of  the 

later  Wits  and  Humourists.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 

“  Mr.  Leigh’s  qualification  for  the  task  of  collecting  ‘  jeu  d’esprit  ’  has  long 
prcced^  tUs  thoroughly  congenial  piece  of  work.  .  .  .  Mr.  Leigh’s  claim  to 
praise  is  threefold :  he  has  performed  the  duty  of  taster  with  care  and  judgment ; 
^  has  restored  many  stolen  or  strayed  bonmots  to  their  rightful  owners  ;  and  he 
has  exercised  his  editorial  function  delicately  and  siMiringly.” — Daily  Ttlegraph. 

Small  8vo.,  cloth,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  6s. 

ThePEARL  FOUNTAIN, and  other  P'AIRY  TALES. 

By  Biudoet  and  J.  Kavanaoh.  With  30  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 
“  Genuine  new  fairy  stories  of  the  old  type,  some  of  them  as  delightful  as  the 
best  of  Grimm’s  German  Popular  Stories.’  .  .  .  Mr.  Moyr  Smith’s  Illustrations, 
too,  are  admirable.” — Spectator. 

Price  One  Shilling. 

RUSSIA  BEFORE  EUROPE.  By  Alfred  Austin. 

Second  Edition  now  ready,  crown  8vo.,  cloth  gilt,  price  6*. 

BOUDOIR  BALLADS.  By  J.  Ashby-Sterry. 

Illustrated  Edition  of  Mark  Twain’s  New  NoveL 

Small  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  price  Is.  6d. 

The  ADVENTURES  of  TOM  SAWYER..  By 

Mark  Twain.  With  One  Hundred  Illustrations. 


Price  One  Shilling. 

NOTE  OF  AN  ENGLISH  REPUBLICAN  ON  THE 
MUSCOVITE  CRUSADE. 

BY  ALGKENON  CHAELB3  SWINBOTNE. 


OHATTO  b  WIBBCS,  PioatdUIr,  W. 


TKUBNER  &  C0.’S  LIST. 

- 4 - 

GRIMM’S  LAW.  A  Study  :  or  Hints  towards  an 

Explanation  of  the  so-called  ”  Lautvcrscliiobung ;  ”  to  which  are  added 
some  remarks  on  the  primitive  Indo-European  K,  and  seveial  appendices. 
By  T.  Lk  Marchant  Douse.  8to.,  pp.  xvI.-832,  cloth  KM.  6d. 

[Just  pssbhshed, 

BELLOWS’  POCKET  FRENCH  DICTIONARY. 

Second  Edition.  33mo.,  pp.  616,  writh  4  Maps,  neatly  bound  in  dark  green 
roan  with  tuck,  price  10#.  6d.  [JTmrly  rtmdy. 

The  SONG  of  the  REED,  and  other  Pieces.  By 

E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  908,  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  price  6t. 

Among  tho  contents  will  lie  found  translations  from  Hafls,  from  Omer  d 
Khoiydm,  and  from  other  Persian  as  well  as  Arabic  poets.  Among  the  original 
pieces  will  be  found  “  Ye  Hole  in  ye  Walle,”  “  A  Legend  of  Barnwell  Abbey,” 
“  The  Devil  to  Pay,”  Ac. 

The  MARTYRDOM  of  MAN.  By  Winwood  Reade. 

Third  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  544,  cloth,  7s.6d. 

OSTRICHES  and  OSTRICH  FARMING.  By 

Juuus  DB  MoeENTHAL,  Ck>nsul- General  of  the  Sooih-African  Republio 
for  France,  and  late  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Ac.  Ac. ;  and  Jambs  Edmund  Harting,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S., 
Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union,  Ac.  Ac.  8vo.,  with  8  full- 
page  Illustrations  and  20  Woodcuts,  cloth,  10«.  6it.  {Just  publlsKed. 

LITERARY  and  SOCIAL  JUDGMENTS.  By 

W.  R.  Greg.  Fourth  Edition,  considerably  Enlarged,  2  vols.,  crown  8vo., 
cloth,  15«.  *  [Just  published, 

AMONGST  MACHINES.  A  Description  of  various 

Mechanical  Appliances  us  'd  in  the  Mannfactare  of  Wood,  Metal,  and 
other  substances.  A  Book  for  Boys,  copiously  illustrated.  By  the  Author 
of  “  The  Young  Mechanic.”  Impe^  16mo.,  pp.  viii.-S86,  cloth,  7«.  6d. 

[Just  published. 

SIMON  de  MONTFORT,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the 

(Creator  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  Bbcnhold  Paitli.  Translated  by 
Una  M.  Gk>ODwiN.  With  Introduction  by  Harriet  Martinkau.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  XV1.-340,  cloth,  6#.  [Just  published. 

WATER  ANALYSIS.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 

Examination  of  Potable  Water.  By  J.  A.  Wanklyn,  M.R.C.S.  Fourth 
Edition,  re- written.  CroMm  8yo.,  pp.  X.-182,  cloth,  5#.  [Just  published. 

a  concise  dictionary  of  the  PERSIAN 

LANGUAGE.  By  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Lord  Almoner’s  Reader  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Square  royal  82mo., 
pp.  726,  cloth,  10«.  6<f. 

The  DUTCH  in  the  ARCTIC  SEAS ;  being  a  Survey 

of  the  North  Polar  Question,  inclnding  Extended  Considerationi  for  the 
Renewal  of  Dutch  Arctic  Research.  By  Samuel  Richard  Van  Campbn. 
8vo.,  with  a  valuable  North  Polar  Map  and  a  full  Appendix  Table  of 
Arctic  Voyages,  cloth,  12#. 

ORIENTAL  CONGRESS  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

TRUBNER’S  ORIENTAL*  AMERICAN  RECORD, 

Special  Number  for  November,  containing  a  full  Report.  Now  ready, 
price  2#.  6d. 

An  ANALYSIS  of  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF.  By 

Viscount  Amberley.  2  vols.,  demy  8to.,  pp.  xvl.-i96  and  512,  cloth,  80#. 

ADVANCE  THOUGHT.  By  Charles  E.  Glass. 

Oown  8vo.,  pp.  xxxvi.-188,  cloth,  6#. 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period, 

By  J.  Talboys  Wheeler.  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  India  under  Mussnlman 
Rule.  8vo.,  pp.  xxxii.-420,  cloth,  14#. 

PIDGIN-ENGLISH  SING-SONG ;  or,  Songs  and 

Stories  in  the  China-English  Dialect.  With  a  Vocabulary.  By  Charles 
G.  Leland.  Crown  8yo.,  pp.  viii.-140,  cloth,  5s. 

The  SHE-KING;  or.  Book  of  Ancient  Chinese 

Poetry.  By  Dr.  Jambs  Leggb.  Professor  of  the  Chinese  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  T1.-432,  ckth,  12#. 

The  MEDIUMS*  BOOK;  or.  Guide  for  Mediums 

and  for  Erocations.  CTontalnlng  the  Theoretio  Teachings  of  Spirits  oon- 
oeming  all  kinds  of  Manifestations,  the  Means  of  Commnnication  with 
the  Invisible  World,  Ac.  Ac.  By  Allen  Kardec.  Translated  by  Anna 
Blackwell.  Crown  8to.,  pp.  456,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

JONAS  FISHER :  a  Poem  in  Brown  and  White. 

By  the  Earl  of  Southbsk.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8yo.,  pp.  x.-244,  cloth,  6#. 

LANGUAGE  and  its  STUDY,  with  especial  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Indo-European  Family  of  Languages.  By  W.  D.  Wiiitnby, 
I^fesBor  of  Sanskrit  and  Instructor  in  Modem  Languages  in  Yale  College. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  MJL.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6s. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  HEBREW  GRAMMAR.  By 

J.  P.  N.  Land,  Professor  of  L<^c  and  Metaphysics  in  the  University  of 
Leyd^.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Reginald  Lane  Poole.  BsUiol 
CoUege,  Oxford.  Part  I.— Sounds.  Port  H.— Words.  Crown  8vo.,  pp. 
XX.-220,  cloth,  7#.  6d. 

LOVE’S  TRILOGY:  a  Poem.  By  Thomas  Sin- 

CLAIR,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  150,  cloth,  6s. 
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Fourth  Edition,  Now  Ready. 

THE  UNIVERSE;  or,  the  Infinitely  Great  and  Infinitely 
Little.  By  P.  A.  Pouchbt,  M.D.  Illuatrated  by  272  Enprravlnff«  on  Wood  and 
a  ProntiJipiece  in  Coloum.  Fourth  Edition.  Medium  8yo.,  cloth  extra,  gilt 
edges,  12s.  M. 

“  We  can  honestly  commend  this  work,  which  is  as  admirably  as  it  is  copiously 
illustrated.*’ — Times. 

"  A  good  pioneer  to  more  exact  studies.  We  hare  no  doubt  it  will  find  what 
it  d^rves— popularity  among  English  readers.” — Saturday  Review. 

”  M.  Pouchet  is  well  known,  and  lias  an  established  reputation  as  a  naturalist 
and  an  original  investigator.  When,  therefore,  he  descends  to  the  popular,  and, 
as  in  this  volume,  emerges  from  the  study  in  the  full  evening  dress  of  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  we  know  that  we  are  listening  to  one  who  has  searched  and  studied 
for  himself.” — Contemporary  Review. 

THE  POETS  AND  POETRY  OP  SCOTLAND, 

from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Time ;  comprising  Characteristic  Selections 
from  the  Works  of  the  more  noteworthy  Scottish  Poets,  with  Biographical  and 
Critical  Notices  by  James  Grant  Wiuwx.  Illustrated  by  Portraits  engraved  on 
s^I.  In  2  vols.,  medium  8vo.,  cloth,  26<.;  or  separately  : — 

THOMAS  the  RHYMER  (1226)  to  RICHARD  GALL  (1776),  price  12s.  6d. 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL  (1777)  to  the  PRESENT  TIME,  price  12^.  6d. 

THE  SOUTHERN  STATES  OP  NORTH 

AMERICA  :  an  Illustrated  Record  of  an  extensive  Tour  of  Observation  during 
the  years  1878-74,  through  what  were  formerly  the  Slave  States  of  the  American 
Union  By  Edward  Kino.  With  Maps  and  886  Engravings  on  Wood,  from 
Original  Sketches  by  J.  Wells  Champ.ney.  Large  8vo.,  cl.  ex.,  gilt  edges,  81«.  6d. 

“  This  interesting  and  magnifloently  illustrated  volume.  .  .  .  Both  writer  and 
artist  have  done  their  work  well.  They  have  produced  a  work  which  gives  a 
Tivid  notion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  American  Continent,  not  described  with 
aqual  fulln*  ss  since  ^e  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  a  work  equally  well 
suited  for  the  drawing-room  table  and  for  the  library.  ...  We  have  not,  for  a 
oouslderable  time,  read  a  book  which  presents  so  large  an  amount  of  solid  Infor¬ 
mation  in  so  attractive  a  ahape."— A  tAenwum. 

**  We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  one  of  the  best,  if,  indeed 
it  be  not  the  very  Lest,  book  on  the  Southern  States  that  has  appeared  since  the 
civil  war.”— Academy. 

DESCHANEL’S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY :  an 

Elementary  Treatise.  Translated  and  Edited,  with  extensive  Additions,  by  J. 
D.  Everett,  D.C.L.,  P.B.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  In  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast.  Illustrated  by  760  Wood  Engravings  and  Three  iColoured  Plates,  and 
accompanied  by  a  series  of  Problems.  Medium  8vo.,  cloth,  18r.  Also  separately, 
in  Pour  Parts,  limp  cloth,  4s.  6d.  each.— Part  I.— Mechanics,  Hydrostatics 
and  Pneumatics.— Part  II.  Heat.— Part  III.  Blectrictty  and  Magnetism.— 
Part  IV.  Sound  and  Light. 

“Systematically  arranged,  clearly  written,  and  admirably  illustrated,  it  forms 
a  model  work  for  a  class  in  experimental  physics."— Sali/rday  Review. 

“  We  have  no  work  in  onr  own  scientiflo  literature  to  compare  with  it.  An 
admirable  text-book.”— Qaarlrr/y  Journal  of  Science. 

THE  IMPERIAL  GAZETTEER:  a  General  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Geography- Physical,  Political,  Statistical,  and  Descriptive,  includ¬ 
ing  comprehensive  Accounts  of  the  Countries,  Cities,  Principal  Towns,  Villages, 
Seas.  Lakes,  Rivers,  Islands,  Mountains,  Valleys,  Ac.,  in  the  World.  Edited  by 
W.  G.  BlJtcxiB.  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  SUPPLEMENT,  bringing  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Information  down  to  the  Latest  Dates.  With  nearly  800  Wood 
Engravings  of  Views,  Costumes,  Maps.  Plans.  Ac.  Two  large  vols.,  including 
the  Supplement,  imperial  8vo.,  cloth,  £4  18i. ;  or  half  morocco,  £5  10^. 

“  This  excellent  book  of  reference.  All  the  articles  we  have  examined,  whether 
long  or  short,  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  correctness  in  minute  detail  than  w  e 
•honld  have  thought  practicable  in  so  comprehensive  a  work.— Athena;um. 


DR.  ogilvie’S  dictionaries. 


Now  Ready,  with  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  Crown  8vo.,  10«.  6d 

LIFE  of  a  SCOTCH  NATUEAI.IST  (Thomas 

Edward,  Associate  of  the  Linne.in  Society).  By  Samuel  Rvir.va 
author  of  “  Self-Help,”  Ac.  Illustrated  by  George  Reid,  A.R.S.A.  * 

“  The  history  of  the  humblest  human  life  is  a  tale  of  marvels.  Dr.  Johnson 
said  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  street  whose  biography  might  not  be 
made  interesting,  provided  he  could  narrate  something  of  his  experiences  of 
life,  his  trials,  bis  difficulties,  his  successes,  and  his  failures. 

“  I  use  these  words  as  an  introduction  to  the  following  biography  of  my 
‘  man  in  the  street.’  Yet  Thomas  Edward  is  not  an  ordinary  men.  Eighteen 
years  since,  I  mentioned  him  In  ‘  Self-Help,’  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
instances  of  perseverance  in  the  cause  of  sdenoe  that  had  ever  come  undw 
my  notice. 

.“  Nor  was  he  a  man  of  any  exalted  position  in  society.  He  was  a  shoemaker 
then  ;  he  is  a  shoemaker  still.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  has  fought  the  battle 
of  scientific  poverty.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  lived  for  science,  not  by 
science.  His  shyness  prevented  him  pushing  himself  forward ;  and  when  he 
had  done  his  w'ork,  he  was  almost  forgotten.” — Extract  from  Preface. 

II. 

By  the  same  Author,  crown  8vo.,  Is.  6d. 

THE  HUGUENOTS:  their  Settlements, 
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Huguenot  Persecutions  —  Edict  of 
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Flight  of  the  Huguenots  from  France, 
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I  The  Huguenots  and  the  English  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1688. 
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Huguenot  Officers  In  the  British 
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Huguenot  Men  of  Science  and  Learn¬ 
ing. 

Huguenot  Men  of  Industry. 

Huguenot  Churches  in  England. 
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Descendants  of  the  Huguenot  Re¬ 
fugees. 

Outcome  of  the  Huguenot  Persecu¬ 
tions — The  French  Revolution. 

List  of  Distinguished  Refugee  Protes¬ 
tants  in  Great  Britain,  and  their 
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LIVES  of  the  ENGINEERS :  from  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Death  of  the  Stephensons,  comprising  a  History  of  the 
Steam  Engine  and  the  Locomotive.  With  Portraits  and  340  Woodcuts. 
8  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  7s.  Cd.  each. 

CONTENTS ; 

I.  Vermutden,  Myddblton,  Ferry,  Brindley. 

IL  Smkaton  and  Bennie. 

III.  Metcalfe  and  Telford. 
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THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

Now  ready,  post  8vo.,  6f. 

A  HANDY -BOOK  on  THE  EASTERN 

QUESTION ;  being  a  Very  Recent  View  of  Turkey.  By  Sir  Geoboi 
Campbell,  M.P. 
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THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY  :  English,  Techno¬ 
logical  and  Scientific.  On  the  basis  of  Webster’s  English  Dictionary.  With  the 
addition  of  Many  Thousand  Words  and  Phrases,  including  the  most  generally 
used  Technical  and  Scientific  Terms  with  their  Etymology  and  their  Pronunci¬ 
ation.  Also  a  SUPPLEMENT,  containing  .an  extensive  Collection  of  Words, 
Terms  and  Phrases  not  Included  in  previous  English  Dictionaries.  Illustrated 
by  upwards  of  2,800  Engravings  on  Wood.  Two  large  vols.  including  the  Supple¬ 
ment,  imperial  8vo.,  cloth,  £4  ;  half  morocco,  £4  16s. 

“  We  must  In  honesty  say  that  Dr.  Ogilvie  has  not  only  produced  the  best 
English  Dictionary  that  exists  ;  but  so  far  as  the  actual  state  of  knowledge  per¬ 
mitted,  has  some  approach  towards  perfection.” — British  Quarterly  Review. 

“  A  work  which,  from  the  experience  of  years,  we  can  pronounce  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  satisfactory  Dictionary  on  a  large  scale  hitherto  before  the 
BriUsli  public.” — Scotsman. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  ENGLISH  DIC¬ 
TIONARY  ;  Explanatory,  Pronouncing,  and  Etymological.  Based  on  Webster, 
the  Imperial  Dictionary,  and  other  Authorities.  The  Pronunciation  adapted  to 
the  best  Modem  Usage  by  Richard  Cull,  F.S  A.  Illustrate  1  by  above  800  En¬ 
gravings  on  Wood.  liOrge  8vo.,  cloth,  26s.;  half  morocco,  325. 

“  No  existing  Dictionary  In  a  single  volume  can  bo  put  in  any  comparison  with 
It.” — British  QtMrterly  Review. 

“  Next  to  the  mere  costly  ‘  Imperial’ the  very  best  Dictionary  that  has  yet 
been  compiled.” — London  Review. 

THE  STUDENT»S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY: 

Etymological,  Pronoimclng,  and  Explanatory.  In  which  the  Words  are  traced 
to  their  ultimate  Sources,  the  Boot  or  Primary  Meaning  inserted,  and  the  other 
Meanings  g^ven  fully,  according  to  the  best  Usage.  About  300  Engravings  on 
Wood.  Imperial  16mo.,  cloth,  red  edges,  7s.  6d. ;  half  calf,  105.  6d. 

“  This  Is  the  best  etymological  Dictionary  we  have  yet  seen  at  all  within  mode¬ 
rate  compass.” — Spectator. 


THE  TURKS  AND  BULGARIANS. 
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BETWEEN  the  DANUBE  and  the  BLACK 

SEA;  or.  Five  Years  among  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Turks.  By  H.  0. 
Barklby,  Civil  Engineer. 

“  Mr.  Barkley’s  book  belongs  to  the  highly  respectable  class  of  works,  written 
by  persons  who,  though  not  professional  authors,  have  a  good  deal  to  say,  and 
say  It  well  and  In  a  straightforward  manner.  It  is  an  honest  and  very  readable 
transcript  of  the  writer’s  experiences  and  impressions  daring  a  five  years’  stejr 
as  a  railway  mak.r  ‘  Between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea.’ — Saturday  Review. 
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CENTRAL  ASIA. 

Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  a  Map,  8vo.,  125. 

ENGLAND  and  EUSSIA  in  the  EAST :  a 

Series  of  Papers  on  the  Political  and  Geographical  Condition  of  Central 
Asia.  By  Major-Gen.  Sir  Henry  Rawunbon,  K,C.B.,  F.R.8.,  Member  of 
the  Ckmucil  of  India,  and  formerly  Envoy  and  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Persia. 

“  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson’s  book  is  a  manual  for  students  of  the  Eastern  question. 
It  treats  of  our  relations  with  Persia  from  1800  to  1874.  The  progress  of  Russia 
in  Central  Asia  to  1868  ;  notes  being  added  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  far 
the  author’s  views  have  been  verified  or  refuted  by  events,  and  of  adding  the 
most  recent  information,  also  the  geography  of  (Central  Asia,  and  a  complete 
view  of  the  Central  Asia  with  especial  reference  to  the  consideration  of  our 
future  policy  in  the  East.” — Times. 


DR.  OGILVIE’S  SMALLER  DICTIONARY.  An 

English  Dictionary— Etymological,  Pronouncing,  and  Explanatory.  Abridged 
from  “  The  Student’s  English  Dictionary,”  by  the  Author.  Imperial  16mo., 
cloth,  red  edges,  85.  6d. 

“  The  etymological  part  of  the  work  Is  well  done,  indicating  a  familiarity  with 
the  languages  from  which  oiir  vocabulary  is  derived,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
sound  discretion  in  tracing  the  origin  of  words.  The  pionunciation  is  clearly 
and  cortectly  indicated,  and  the  explanations,  though  necessarily  brief,  are  clear 
and  precise.” — Athenasum.  _ 
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Now  ready,  Third  Edition,  price  I5. 
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LOSS  of  NERVE-POWER,  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NET 
RALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA,  EPILEPSY,  and  other  Manifestations  of  Nervci 
Exhaustion ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  Bv  B.  A.  Kirb 
M.D.,  F.R.G.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  Dispensary. 
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